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The Virgin’s Slumber Song 


BRO. CHRISTOPHER POWELL, O. P. 


Hush-a-bye, hush-a-bye: 
I sing no song, Little Babe, 
Hush-a-bye. 

(Though you are of David’s clan, 
In no splendor do You lie— 
Poor and naked shall You die!) 

Hush-a-Baby-bye. 


Lull-a-bye, lull-a-bye. 
Give of your straw, humble beasts, 
For His bed. 
Little Son, born but an hour, 
Stars and planets, ages old, 
In Your tiny hands You hold.) 
Lull-a-Baby-bye. 


Rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye. 
(My Creator and my God, 
Yet my Son! 
The day shall come when You must toil. 
Sleep, my Son—my God—and rest 
Pressed against this humble breast.) 
Rock-a-Baby-bye. 




















DOCTORS OF THE CHURCH 


BRO. CELESTINE ROONEY, O. P. 







N the midst of the church she shall open his mouth, and 
shall fill him with the spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, and shall clothe him with a robe of glory. She 
shall heap upon him a treasure of joy and gladness.” 

This promise of the Holy Ghost to those who possess justice, 

and which is borrowed from that of the theologian par excellence, 

John the Beloved, is used as the Introit for the Mass of a Doc- 

tor of the Church. This is a title bestowed on certain great 

Saints who, by their teachings and writings, have championed 

the dogmas of the faith against heretical attacks or have ex- 

posed and clarified, in an exceptional manner, some of its doc- 
trines. 

Pope Benedict XIV, one of the greatest canonists in the 
history of the Church, lays down three conditions necessary for 
the gaining of his honor; namely, eminent doctrine, great holi- 
ness of life, and official sanction by the Church. This Pope 
quotes Boniface VIII to the effect that: “The doctrine required 
in Doctors of the Church is such that by it the clouds of error 
are dispersed, obscurities are made clear and the hidden things 
of Scripture are brought to light.” The quality of sanctity they 
must have in common with all the Saints of God. The declara- 
tion of the Church is nowadays accomplished in a decree by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, approved by the Pope, which 
grants to the universal Church, in their honor, the Office and 
Mass of a Doctor. The promotion to this special rank among 
the Saints of God takes place, as a rule, many years, even cen- 
turies, after canonization. The only exception in the list of 
twenty-six Saints thus honored is St. Peter Canisius who was 
proclaimed a Doctor in the same decree that raised him to the 
altars as a canonized Saint. 
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1 Ecclesiasticus, xv, 5-6. 


2 De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et Beatorum Canonizatione, Lib. IV, Pars 
II, Cap. 11, No. 13. 
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It is interesting to note that this dignity has only been ac- 
corded to those Saints classified as Confessors, thus not includ- 
ing in their ranks such eminent writers and great Saints as 
Ignatius of Antioch, Irenaeus and Cyprian who sealed their be- 
lief with their blood, thereby gaining for themselves the even 
more glorious title of Martyr. 

This body of twenty-six Doctors, the boast of the Church 
Militant and glory of the Church Triumphant, presents many 
varied aspects. They stretch from the fourth to the eighteenth 
century, from England to the Euphrates, from pope to deacon, 
from highest noble to humblest plebeian. Hermits, regulars 
and secular priests have place in this cosmopolitan group of in- 
tellectual and moral leaders. In their lives they show forth 
the Charity of God and in their writings the reflection of His 
Intelligence. Let us go down the list of these immortals whom 
the Church delights to praise and see who these bulwarks and 
protectors of the faith were, and why they merit their glorious 
title. 

Eight of them bear the additional title of “Father of the 
Church.” These were raised up by God, in the centuries imme- 
diately following the Apostolic Age, to defend the faith against 
the great heresies aimed at the basic doctrines of Christianity, 
and to define and explain, as clearly as human ability could, these 
fundamental mysteries. Because of the outstanding merit of 
their achievements and because of the great authority of their 
teachings in the Church, they well merit this additional honor. 
Half of these Fathers were natives of western Christian lands, 
while the other four lived in the East. We must remember that 
all of them lived centuries before schism tore from allegiance 
to Rome many of the eastern churches. For them the Spouse 
of Christ could be but one in head and members. 

St. Athanasius (373), the “Father of Orthodoxy,” made 
Primate of Alexandria before he was thirty, was the most im- 
portant figure of his time. While only a deacon he electrified 
the Council of Nicea by his passionate and cogent defense of 
the Catholic teaching on the Incarnation. His life was a suc- 
cession of exiles from his See, engineered by his heretical ene- 
mies, aided by the civil power. Hunted, persecuted, forced to 
wander over the earth, he ever remained, by pen and word of 


® Dates given in each instance denote date of death. 
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mouth, the staunch and unwavering champion of the true re- 
ligion. 

Ranking immediately after St. Athanasius as a defender of 
the faith comes St. Basil (379), the great Bishop of Caesarea. 
This son of a Saint and brother of two others is haled as the 
“Father of Oriental Monasticism” and forerunner of St. Bene- 
dict in the West. An exemplary bishop and administrator, his 
influence was paramount in civil as well as religious affairs from 
the Balkans to the Euphrates. His clergy were models of 
the priesthood. He battled unceasingly with the heretics, with- 
standing even the'Arian Emperor Valens to his face. He taught 
and wrote continuously, especially on the doctrines of the Trin- 
ity and of the divinity of the Holy Ghost. Governing a See on 
the confines of the Empire, he read the signs that pointed to 
the imminent inroads of the barbarians and his greatest desire 
was for the closest union with the western churches. He died 
ten years before his friend from boyhood and brother Doctor, 
St. Gregory Nazianzus (389). This latter, poet, orator and 
theologian of the first rank, re-established the Catholic faith 
in Constantinople, capital of the Eastern Empire, where it had 
been almost entirely superseded by Arianism. Because of his 
ability in stamping out this heresy, he was called Theologus (the 
theologian), and, as a French critic says: “He summed up and 
closed the controversy of a century.” 

Linked by ties of friendship with both St. Gregory 
Nazianzus and St. Basil is St. John Chrysostom (407), “Golden 
Tongued,” who is generally considered the most prominent Doc- 
tor of the Greek Church. We possess more of his works than 
of any other eastern Father. Called to govern the Church of 
Constantinople, he set himself to reform his flock, and, being 
no respecter of persons, did not exempt even court circles from 
criticism. This brought upon him the hatred of some of its 
highest members who, by intrigue, forced him twice into exile, 
during the second of which he died, a martyr to duty. As a 
theologian he quoted continually by East and West, and as an 
interpreter of Scripture he ranks among the foremost. Even 
during his lifetime, he was classed by St. Jerome among his 
“Famous Men.”* 

While the eastern Fathers were defining and defending, for 





*This book, De Viris Illustribus, is one of the earliest collection of Chris- 
tian biographies. 
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the most part, the great Christological and Trinitarian doctrines, 
those of the West were busied more with the practical doctrines 
of Christian life, such as free will, grace, and the problem of 
evil. The most illustrious of these western Fathers, and he 
whom Bossuet calls the “Doctor of Doctors,” was St. Augus- 
tine (430), Bishop of Hippo. Of him Rev. J. A. Zahm says: 
5“In the great African Doctor we seem to have found united 
and combined the powerful and penetrating logic of Plato, the 
deep scientific conceptions of Aristotle, the knowledge and in- 
tellectual suppleness of Origen, the grace and eloquence of Basil 
and Chrysostom. Whether we consider him as philosopher, 
theologian or as exegetist . . . he still appears admirable .. . 
the unquestioned Master of all the centuries.” In his writings 
he covered the entire range of Christian and philosophical 
thought. Many of his works, such as his Confessions and The City 
of God, rank as Christian classics. He has been called the “Eagle 
of Doctors,” “Doctor of Grace,” and, by Protestants and Catho- 
lics alike, is proclaimed the intellectual glory of Christendom. 

St. Ambrose (397), Bishop of Milan, our next Father of 
the Church, converted St. Augustine by his eloquence. This 
great Saint, called by popular acclaim from the civil administra- 
tion to the ecclesiastical government of Milan, comes down to 
us as one of the greatest bishops of history. Teacher of the 
clergy, writer on the divinity of Christ and the Holy Ghost, he 
is also called by St. Jerome the most eloquent and exhaustive 
of all apologists of the Catholic practice of virginity. Intrepid 
foe of Arianism, he likewise defended the Church from the en- 
croachment of the secular power. In accord with his duty as 
a pastor, he withstood an empress and induced an emperor to do 
public penance for a public crime. Of him St. Augustine wrote: 
“He was one of those who speak the truth and speak it well, 
judiciously, pointedly, with beauty and power of expression.”® 

The next great Father we meet is St. Jerome (420), the 
“Father of Scriptural Studies,” to whom the Church is indebted 
for the Vulgate translation of the Bible, for which his fame rests 
secure. But besides being a translator and commentator upon 
the Scriptures he is renowned as an historian and as a master 
of epistolary style. As a theologian he defended the doctrine 
of the perpetual virginity of the Blessed Virgin and the practices 
of asceticism. 


5 Quotation cited from Catholic Encyclopedia, II, 94. 
® De Doct. Christ., iv, 21. 
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St. Gregory the Great (604), beloved of English-speaking 
people for sending te them their first apostle, St. Augustine of 
Canterbury, is the last of the western Fathers. As ambassador 
of Pope Pelagius II to Constantinople he wrote his great Morals, 
a series of lectures on the Book of Job. He was Pope from 590 
to 604 and took over the guardianship of Italy from the im- 
potent eastern emperors. A skillful administrator of church 
property, there was but one complaint against him, he emptied 
the treasury by his charities. Vigilant pastor and defender of 
the Primacy, he gained the name “Consul of God.” Always 
the zealous reformer, he helped to standardize the liturgical 
practices of the Latin churches and he will ever remain one of 
the greatest occupants of the Fisherman’s Throne. 

We must now return to the eastern churches and mention 
their four remaining Doctors. There was St. Ephrem (373), 
“The Sun of Syria,” “The Harp of the Holy Ghost,” the great- 
est Doctor of the Syrian church though remaining all his life 
a deacon. He is noted as a preacher and as a commentator of 
the Old and New Testaments. Most of his sermons and homilies 
were written in verse and Mgr. Lamy, a French critic, claims 
to have found in these and in his hymns seventy-six different 
rhythms and airs. Then we have St. Cyril of Jerusalem (386), 
who governed that See during the troublous time of the late 
fourth century. His catechetical instructions to candidates for 
Baptism are among the finest things that have been saved from 
Christian antiquity. He is explicit in his defense of the Real 
Presence and of the Primacy of Peter. St. Cyril of Alexandria 
(444) acted as the representative of Pope Celestine I against 
Nestorius and was the leading figure in the Council of Ephesus 
which condemned that heretic and proclaimed once more the 
doctrine of the oneness of Christ’s Person. St. John Damascene, 
who died as Bishop of Jerusalem around the year 760, will never 
be forgotten. He was the great defender of the use of images 
in the Church against the Iconoclasts of the East. As a theo- 
logian he is famous for gathering together the doctrines of his 
great predecessors. His Fountain of Wisdom is the first attempt 
at a summa theologica. As a philosopher he commented on the 
Organon of Aristotle a full century before the Arabs, who owe 
much to him.” He is also noted for his defense of Mary’s divine 
maternity. Called, because of his eloquence, “The Golden 


"Catholic Encyclopedia, VIII, 460; Wm. Turner, D. D., History of Phi- 
losophy (Boston, 1903), p. 223. 
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Stream,” he is the last of the Greek Doctors. To the work of 
these great Fathers and Doctors is due the fact that even those 
churches of the East that have fallen into schism have not lost 
the essentials of the true faith. But for them, under God, the 
powerful heresies, aided too often by the civil power, would 
have destroyed all eastern Christendom. 

Returning to the West, to what is now France, we find the 
name of St. Hilary (368) high on the list of Doctors. This 
“Athanasius of the West,” as he is often called, is noted for 
the clarity and fluency of his theological language, many of the 
phrases he coined being still in use. Then comes St. Peter 
Chrysologus (450), Bishop of Ravenna, universally admired for 
his zeal and piety. His eloquence won for him the title of 
“Golden Speech.” His writings include brief and concise homilies 
on the Scriptures, explanations of the Creed and refutations of 
Arius and Eutyches. 

St. Leo the Great, who ruled the Church from 440 to 461, is, 
after Gregory the Great, one of the most important popes of the 
early centuries. A strict disciplinarian and zealous for the pur- 
ity of the faith, he checked abuses and fought heresy wherever 
it cropped up. He possessed high moral authority even in civil 
matters, on one occasion saving Rome from plunder by the 
Vandals. Many oi his sermons and letters have come down to 
us, the latter being of special importance to students of Church 
history. 

Next we come to the great Bishop of Seville, St. Isidore 
(636), probably the most learned man of his time, who by his 
genius welded into one people the discordant races then in- 
habiting the Spanish Peninsula. He renewed the culture of the 
whole country, introduced Aristotle to his people long before 
the Saracens had overrun the land,* and wrote a cyclopedia of 
universal knowledge in which many pieces of classical learn- 
ing were saved to future ages. Besides all this he was a scrip- 
turist, an historian, and wrote compendiums on theology and 
liturgy. 

St. Bede, “The Venerable,” is the only Englishman in the 
list of Doctors. Spending his whole life in the quiet of his 
monastery, he nevertheless influenced deeply the scholarship 
both of his own country and of the Continent. His Ecclesi- 

’ Catholic Encyclopedia, VIII, 186; Cardinal Zepherin Gonzales, O. P., 


Historia de la filosophia (French translation by R. P. G. de Pascal: Paris, 
1890), pp. 114-115. 
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astical History of the English People is the foundation of all 
present knowledge of early English history. In addition to this 
memorable work he is known as a great scriptural interpreter 
and commentator. He was a simple, humble monk, beloved 
by all, and desiring always to be either learning or teaching. 

In the early Middle Ages there are three Saints who have 
place on this roll of honor. The first is St. Peter Damian, who 
died in 1072 as Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia. His great work was 
in purifying the Church and clergy from the scandals and laxity 
of life prevalent in his day. Friend of the great Hildebrand, 
later Pope Gregory VII, he aided the latter in his strenuous ef- 
forts to reform abuses. He was so continually on journeys as 
papal ambassador that he is usually depicted in ecclesiastical art 
as a pilgrim, holding in his hands a papal brief. After him we 
have St. Anselm (1109), the Italian monk, who became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. A zealous pastor, he defended the rights 
of the Church and the Holy See even against his king. His 
philosophical and theological works, the best known of which is 
Cur Deus Homo, a treatise on the Redemption, make him one 
of the forerunners of Scholastic theology. The third in this 
period is St. Bernard (1153), restorer of primitive discipline 
among the Cistercians and preacher of much-needed reforms to 
monks, clergy and faithful. He denounced the exaggerated ra- 
tionalism of Abelard and Gilbert Porretanus, urged the Second 
Crusade up and down Europe, and was ever, by word and pen, 
the ardent champion of devotion to the Mother of God. To- 
gether with his numerous sermons and homilies he wrote many 
theological works such as De Amore Dei, De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio 
and De Offictis Episcoporum. 

During the wonderful thirteenth century we have two friars 
in whom culminated the greatest intellectual revival the Church 
has ever witnessed. The one, St. Thomas Aquinas (1274), the 
“Angelic Doctor,” by his immense labor for, and devotion to, the 
cause of truth, gathered together the wisdom of the past, and 
gave to the Church that marvelous synthesis of Catholic doc- 
trine, the Summa Theologica, by which he became her most 
authoritative teacher. Besides the undying fame this master- 
piece has won for him, he is renowned as a preacher, teacher, 
international diplomat, poet and mystic, and has been proclaimed 
by the Church Patron of Schools, of Studies and of Purity. He 
is called “Angelic,” not alone by reason of his purity of life, but 
also because of his glorious intellect which seemed more than 
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human, the entire working of which he placed unreservedly at 
the service of religion. The other is his friend, the great Fran- 
ciscan, St. Bonaventure, who is called the “Seraphic Doctor” 
because all that he wrote and all that he did had for sole aim, to 
show forth the Love of God. In theology he treats every sub- 
ject considered by the Schoolmen. Made a Cardinal much against 
his will, he was ordered by the Pope to prepare the questions to 
be discussed at the forthcoming Council of Lyons, during which 
(1274) he passed to his reward. 

There are but four more names to mention in this list of 
Doctors of the Church, all of whom lived after the Protestant 
revolt of the sixteenth century. In Spain St. John of the Cross 
(1591), the “Mystical Doctor,” was the unswerving helper of St. 
Theresa in reforming the Carmelite Order. His mystical writ- 
ings, which seem based entirely on his own experience, trace the 
paths of sanctity in a language at once poetical and inevitably 
logical. While he was depicting the beauties of the interior 
life, St. Peter Canisius, one of the glories of the Society of Jesus, 
was writing and preaching incessantly throughout Central Eur- 
ope to gain back to the true fold those led astray by the so- 
called Reformers. A papal theologian during the Council of 
Trent and secret nuncio of Pius IV in delivering the decrees of 
that Council in Germany, he did much for the cause of 
Catholicism by his ceaseless labors. 

St. Francis De Sales, Bishop of Geneva (1622), the “Gentle- 
man of God,” is our next Doctor of the Church and is also one of 
the most loved Saints of modern times. Though a renowned 
preacher and defender of the faith, for which reason he has been 
hailed by the Church as Patron of the Catholic Press, he is more 
known today as a director of souls. Besides his weil known 
Introduction to a Devout Life which is filled with true solid piety and 
common sense, he was the author of many other works on 
spiritual and ascetic subjects. 

The last of the Doctors, in point of time, is St. Alphonsus 
Ligouri who died in 1787. Called by many the “Prince of Moral 
Theologians,” no name has greater weight in questions of prac- 
tical morality. He was the Founder of the Redemptorist Con- 
gregation and a stern adversary of Rigorism and Jansenism, 
weeds that, under the guise of greater reverence for God, choked 
down true love for Him. 

Thus have passed before us, in review all too brief, these 
models of holiness, peers of thought, leaders in the intellectual 
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life of Holy Mother the Church and defenders of her doctrine 
and discipline. A full study of the life of any one would teach 
many lessons. They were not plaster saints, wrapped up in self- 
contemplation, but real men, zealous for God’s. glory and guard- 
ing the honor of His Spouse the Church, revealing her in all 
the facets of her wondrous beauty to her children of all ages. 
They were human, sometimes with very human failings, but al- 
ways they were mqn who placed the integrity of the Christian 
faith above all else. Because they loved justice, the Holy Ghost 
kept his promise, and their minds were filled with wisdom and 
understanding and now, in Heaven, He has rewarded them with 
a “robe of glory” for having fought so well the good fight. In 
reading their lives, their two most characteristic qualities may 
be summed up in the lines of Patmore: 


“Humility and greatness grace the task 
Which he who does it deems impossible.” 





AT MIDNIGHT MASS 


BRO. CAMILLUS BOYD, O. P. 


The hills are mantled with the night, 
December winds have chilled the earth, 
When lo! the heavens fill with light 
And angels tell the Christchild’s birth. 


O Little Babe of Mary born, 
The Promised One of ages long, 

No wealth bedecks Thy natal morn 
Though angels sing Thy cradle song. 


At Midnight Mass in prayer we kneel 
Whilst Thou art born on altars bright. 
Let us, Sweet Babe, Thy presence feel— 

Our heart, Thy manger be tonight. 








THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 


BRO. IGNATIUS TUCKER, O. P. 


CTIVE participation in the most holy mysteries, and in the 
public and solemn prayer of the Church, is the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.” With 
these words, the great Pope Pius X, in an encyclical letter 

Motu proprio, issued on November 22, 1903, gave a great impetus to 

the awakening of interest in the liturgy and in things liturgical. This 

saintly Pontiff, whose motto was “to restore all things in Christ,” ac- 
complished much for Holy Mother Church, and not the least of his 
efforts were those which pertained to the liturgy. Hence, under his 
direction, the breviary, the missal, and the calendar were revised, 

Gregorian chant was restored, and early Communion for children and 

daily Communion for all, was ardently advocated, the object of all 

of which was to revive in the faithful a practical belief in the mys- 
tical life of the Church. 

The “liturgical movement,” or “liturgical apostolate” as it has 
come to be called, thus animated has been taken up enthusiastically 
by all who have the interests of the Church at heart. In many coun- 
tries of Europe—notably in France, Belgium, and Germany—many 
individual churches and religious houses are doing all in their power 
to further the work, by public conferences on the liturgy, by the or- 
ganization of societies for its study, and by the publication of several 
periodicals. In our own country the movement has been more or less 
personal and sporadic until the establishment of the Liturgical Press 
at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. The review Orate 
Fratres, which is issued by this association and which has just cele- 
brated its first birthday, and the Popular Liturgical Library, both have 
as their sole aim the consolidation and promotion of the apostolate. 

Let it be understood that the aim of the liturgical apostolate is 
not simply to impart to the people a knowledge of “rubrics” and their 
development and signification; neither is it to build up an aesthetic 
appreciation of the beauties of the liturgical ceremonies. The move- 
ment is essentially theological in its nature, and bases its appeal upon 
doctrinal foundations rather than upon historical or aesthetical con- 
siderations, in order to lead the faithful to active participation in the 
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liturgy. It is true that these other phases of the movement are not 
being neglected, as they are undoubtedly instructive and will be very 
fruitful when kept in their proper sphere and duly proportionated, 
but they are regarded as merely accompanying the true aim and quite 
secondary to it. 

Of the need of the apostolate in the life of the Church today, 
there can be no doubt. Many thoughtful Catholics have begun to 
realize that their knowledge of their own religious devotions and the 
public services of the Church was really very limited, and how many, 
many more there are who have never given the matter a moment’s 
thought! And yet, surrounded on all sides as we are by those who 
are questioning even the fundamentals of our faith, it is necessary 
for our very safety that we be more firmly grounded in the truth of 
our religion, that we know more thoroughly what we do in our re- 
ligious life and why we do it. 

Many writers of the present day, including Abbot Herwegen of 
the Abbey of Maria Laach, a great German center of the liturgical 
movement, are of the opinion that the objective, sacramental, and 
social worship of the early Church has undergone a complete revolu- 
tion into the highly subjective, personal, and individualistic effort of 
modern times. Dom Justin McCann in Blackfriars, September, 1927, 
comments on this opinion and this tendency in somewhat the follow- 
ing manner,.considering each of these charges in turn. 

The worship of the early Christians was objective, concerned 
entirely with God, and not intermixed with subjectivism and emo- 
tionalism. The Mass, for instance, was not for them a casual and 
mechanical affair, but an objective, sacred action into which they en- 
tered with their whole soul. But, under the influence of the subjec- 
tive temperament, interested in itself and its own emotional experi- 
ence, what has happened to the Mass at the present time? People 
who would not think of missing Mass in the literal sense of not being 
present at it, do, however, miss it in the practical sense of missing its 
meaning and ignoring its character. Instead of joining in the sacred 
action and offering it with the priest as he offers it for them, they 
have tended to practice during the Mass other devotions which have 
a more personal and subjective appeal. Because of the exterior splen- 
dor and the more direct appeal to the emotions, some have even gone 
so far as to attach more importance to Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament than to the Mass itself. 

In the second place we have the change from a sacramental to a 
personal worship. The early Church placed absolute trust in grace 
and in the sacraments; its outlook was sacral and sacramental. It 
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was profoundly convinced of the divine power that came to it in the 
performance of the solemn acts of the liturgy, and believed more in 
the power of God than in human effort. But nowadays, much greater 
stress is laid on the human contribution. The religious life of many 
becomes a systematic exercise or series of exerecises, the exact per- 
formance of which is rigidly adhered to, indicating the tendency to 
exalt their puny personal effort to a predominant place in religious 
duty. 

Thirdly, the change from a social worship to individualism. 
Formerly all Masses were sung; in the early times, certain parts were 
sung by the people and the rest sung or said by the priest. The peo- 
ple, therefore, took an active part in the very words of the Mass. 
When the part of the Mass preparatory to the action of offering was 
ended, the priest turned to the people, who then came up to him in 
procession and delivered their offerings of bread, wine, oil, or what- 
ever it might be, into his hands. Part of the bread and wine was set 
aside for the sacrifice of the Mass itself; the remainder was used for 
the support of the Church and of the poor. In this way the sacrificial 
oblations were the gifts of the pople attending the Mass. It was, 
then, into these very gifts that Christ entered, identifying Himself 
with that which was offered by the people as representing them- 
selves. With the introduction of money, this custom died out, and 
the practice of giving a money donation at the offertory was substi- 
tuted, which is really not so different from the old offertory proces- 
sion as it may at first seem to be. It is simply this same procession 
translated into modern conditions of life. The point is that under 
present conditions many people do not realize that the Mass is really 
theirs in a very true sense, and the bread and wine offered by the 
priest and changed into the Body and Blood of Christ are their own 
personal offerings. Too many members of the Church regard her in 
some external fashion as a sort of institution and establishment for 
the regulation of ecclesiastical and moral life, and look upon her 
prayers and rites as something apart from themselves in which they 
have only an indeterminate share. 

It is obvious now what the work of the liturgical apostolate is. 
Its first aim is to put the liturgy into our lives, and since the Mass is 
the very heart of the liturgy, to place the Holy Sacrifice in the very 
center of our lives. It teaches constantly that there is one perfect 
way of attending Mass, namely cooperation and conjunction with the 
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priest in the sacred mysteries—in the words of Pope Pius X, to “pray 
the Mass.” It is trying in every way that it can to emphasize the 
point that the congregation are offerers with the priest. The people 
are not there to watch a sacred minister go through some ritual in 
which they have no share; they are there to join at every step with 
him and with Our Lord, Jesus Christ, in the adoration of the Father. 
The apostolate would withdraw the faithful from their isolation and 
individualism, and attach them fundamentally to the sacramental life 
of the Church. It would lead Catholics away from a too subjective 
and individualistic religion to an objective and social worship, and 
have them realize that they are members of Christ and of one another. 
It would discourage trivial and secondary devotions, and form the 
soul not to the formality of a human religiosity, but to the direct wor- 
ship of God. 

To conclude this short review of the liturgical apostolate we 
cannot do better than quote from the encyclical letter Quas Primas, 
establishing the Feast of the Kingship of Christ, the entire context 
of which shows how great a value is placed on the liturgy by its 
author, the reigning Vicar of Christ, Pius XI: “For imbuing the peo- 
ple with the faith and leading them by faith to the interior joys of 
life, the annual celebrations of the sacred mysteries are far more 
efficacious than even the most weighty documents of ecclesiastical 
teaching. As a rule these latter reach only the few and the more 
learned, whereas the former impress and teach all the faithful. One 
means, we may say, speaks but once; the other speaks every year 
and forever. The document appeals only to the mind, while the cele- 
bration of the sacred mysteries appeals not only to the mind but also 
to the heart, that is to the whole man. Since man consists of soul 
and body, he should be so moved and interested as to drink in divine 
doctrines more abundantly through the variety and beauty of the 
sacred liturgy, and, converting it into vigor and blood, make it serve 
him for progress in the spiritual life.” 
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THE BIRTH OF CHRIST IN PROPHECY 


BRO. JORDAN DILLON, O. P. 


JIHEN the fulness of the time was come,” says St. Paul, 
“God sent His Son.” Divine Providence had prepared 
aye") the nations for the coming of the Messias. The 
Messianic prophecies pictured the coming Deliverer in 
no mistakable colors. When the moment of the nativity of the 
God-Man was at hand, that moment so important in time and 
eternity, that moment when the Omnipotent Word, the Son of 
the Eternal Father and the Second Person of the Most Blessed 
Trinity, was about to be born as man, all the nations of the 
world ought to have turned their eyes to Bethlehem to welcome 
their Redeemer. At first the prophecies concerning the advent 
of the Saviour were obscure. God gradually revealed the future 
events and circumstances relating to the Messias. All the 
prophets announced the coming of the Prince of Peace. They 
described His origin, birth, life, passion, death and glory. It is 
beyond our present purpose to treat in detail all the Messianic 
prophecies. Within the contents of this article we will endeavor 
to consider some of the prophetic utterances, as expressed in 
the Old Testament, that concern the conception and nativity of 
the Expected of Nations and then examine the record of their 
fulfillment as given in the gospel narrative. In so doing we hope 
to show that, under the providential guidance of God, the nations 
of the world ought to have been ready to receive the Babe of 
Bethlehem as a divine person sent to redeem fallen man. 
Prophets sent by God prepared the Israelites for the coming 
of Christ. The chosen people in turn directly helped in the 
preparation of the pagan world. The progress of the Messianic 
idea in the prophecies of the Old Testament may be conveniently 
traced through three successive periods of patriarchs, kings and 
prophets. The nearer these enlightened heralds approached the 
time of the birth of the Saviour, the more fully were they in- 
structed in the matters pertaining to His coming. During the 
patriarchal period, we find the prophecies limited to the an- 
nouncement of the Redeemer as coming from the seed of Abra- 
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ham, Isaac and Jacob. “And the Lord said to Abraham ‘ 
I will make of thee a great nation . . . and in thee shall all 
the kindred of the earth be blessed.” This prophetic promise 
is repeated to Isaac and Jacob. In the prophetical blessings ut- 
tered by Jacob to his sons we read, “The sceptre shall not be 
taken away from Juda, nor a ruler from his thigh, till he come 
that is to be sent, and he shall be the expected of nations.” 

The verses of the Old Testament during the period of the 
kings are replete with references to the Messias. They describe 
Him as a priest, a king and the Son of God. For our purpose 
it suffices to quote from certain prophetic psalms. King David, 
from whose seed the Deliverer was to be born, thus sings of the 
promised Prince, “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: the 
sceptre of thy kingdom is a sceptre of uprightness. Thou hast 
loved justice, and hated iniquity: therefore God, thy God, hath 
annointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.”® 
Again, “The Lord hath said to me: Thou art my son, this day 
have I begotten thee. Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
Gentiles for thy inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth 
for thy possession.’”* In these verses the Royal Psalmist clearly 
announces the divinity of the expected Saviour. 

The period of the prophets is marked by a more detailed 
narration of the fufure events regarding the Messias. His 
family descent, the time and place of His birth, His mother and 
precursor are foretold. The Messias will be of the seed of David, 
the son of Jesse, “And there shall come forth a rod out of the 
root of Jesse, and a flower shall rise out of his root.”> In 
Jeremias we read, “Behold the days come, saith the Lord, and 
I will raise up to David a just branch: and a king shall reign, 
and shall be wise: and shall execute judgment and justice in the 
earth.”* Bethlehem is predicted as the place of the birth of the 
Prince of the Kingdom of God, “And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, 
art a little one among the thousands of Juda: out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me that is to be the ruler in Israel: and 
his going forth is from the beginning, from the days of 
eternity.”” Daniel announces the time of the advent of the 
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Saviour, “Seventy weeks are shortened upon thy people, and 
upon thy holy city, that transgression may be finished, and sin 
may have an end, and iniquity may be abolished; and everlasting 
justice may be brought; and vision and prophecy may be ful- 
filled; and the saint of saints may be anointed.”* The mother 
of the Promised One will be a virgin, “Behold a virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son, and his name shall be called Em- 
manuel.”” The name Emmanuel just quoted foretells the divin- 
ity of the son of the virgin, for as St. Matthew tells us, 
Emmanuel signifies, God with us. In another place Isaias also 
brings out the fact that the Messias is to be God, “For a child 
is born to us, and a son is given to us, and the government is 
upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called, Wonderful, 
Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to come, 
the Prince of Peace.”!° Malachias, the last of the prophets, 
makes known that a precursor shall prepare the way of the 
Lord, “Behold I send my angel, and he shall prepare the way 
before my face. And presently the Lord, whom you seek, and 
the angel of the testament, whom you desire, shall come to his 
temple. Behold he cometh, saith the Lord of hosts.”"* From 
the prophecies quoted, one can readily see that God prepared 
His chosen people for the advent of their Redeemer. 

After perusing the Messianic prophecies, we can easily dis- 
cover the mission of the Israelites. In virtue of the covenant 
made by God with Abraham, which was confirmed in Isaac and 
Jacob, the Jews were to be the bearers of the high commission 
to preserve among the nations of the earth the knowledge of 
the One, True and only God and faith in the Redeemer to come. 
True it is, that these people were not always faithful to their 
mission, but, when chastised by God, as during the Assyrian 
and Babylonian captivities, they listened to the warnings and 
predictions of the prophets and returned to the God of their 
fathers. In this manner the Hebrew nation received a positive 
and direct preparation for the recognition and reception of 
their Saviour. The Jews never doubted that the prophecies 
would be accomplished. As a whole, their belief in the promised 
Messias was never shaken amidst an environment that was 
wholly idolatrous. 
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The preparation of the pagan nations was negative and less 
direct. The correct idea of paganism is expressed by St. Paul 
in the first chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. At one time 
the pagans enjoyed a primitive revelation, a partial knowledge 
of the truth. This knowledge, though perverted, was never 
entirely lost, for some obscure notion of a Supreme Being, a 
consciousness of guilt and the hope of a redeemer can be traced 
in the legends and traditions of antiquity even down to the 
time of Christ. As the pagans gradually were estranged from 
God they lost the correct idea of man’s nature and destiny and 
became more and more corrupt and immoral. They began to 
worship the created things of nature thus falling into absolute 
idolatry. This prevailing materialistic polytheism could not 
satisfy the pagan mind or heart. As a result, their souls were 
filled with a spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction. They longed 
for something better. They yearned for a redeemer. Divine 
Providence allowed paganism to pursue its own course to make 
it conscious of the necessity of redemption. To be assured that 
a universal expectation of a redeemer did really exist among the 
nations of antiquity, one has but to acquaint himself with the 
classical literature of such tribes and nations as the Persians, 
Indians, Arabians, Greeks, Romans and the Germanic and Celtic 
races. The constant intercourse of the pagans with the Jews, 
who were dispersed throughout the world and who carried with 
them the belief in the promised Messias, or at least the spread 
of the Jewish prophetic literature, helped to fan the sparks 
of hope among the pagans to a glow of expectancy. So we may 
conclude that the history of the ancient world cannot be viewed 
adequately except in so far as it points out the guiding hand 
of Providence preparing the nations for the coming of Christ. 

“When the fulness of the time was come,” when the pre- 
paratives, which in the designs and forecasts of God were to 
precede the birth of the Messias, were accomplished, the Ex- 
pected of Nations was born. The gospel account of the Nativity 
proves the perfect accord between the prophecies and their ful- 
fillment. The time foretold by Daniel, the fifty-two weeks of 
years that were to elapse before the birth of Christ, was about 
to draw to a close. The angel Gabriel was sent to announce 
the precursor of the Lord. Gabriel appeared to Zachary, as he 
offered incense in the temple while the multitude of people was 
praying without, and said to him, “Fear not Zachary, for thy 
prayer is heard (the common opinion of the Fathers is that he 
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had been praying for the speedy coming of the Messias); and 
thy wife Elizabeth shall bear a son, and thou shalt call his 
name John . . . And he shall convert many of the children 
of Israel to the Lord their God. And he shall go before him 
in the spirit and power of Elias; that he may turn the hearts of 
the fathers unto the children, and the incredulous to the wisdom 
of the just, to prepare unto the Lord a perfect people.”** Cer- 
tainly these words refer to the forerunner predicted by 
Malachias. 

Six months after the conception of John, we find the angel 
Gabriel again summoned by God to bear another message to 
earth. This time he appears to the Virgin Mary, whom Isaias 
had foretold would be the Mother of the Saviour, “And in the 
sixth month, the angel Gabriel was sent from God into a city 
of Galilee, called Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the house of David; and the virgin’s name 
was Mary .. . And the angel said to her: Fear not Mary, 
for thou hast found grace with God. Behold thou shalt con- 
ceive in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a son; and thou shalt 
call his name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called the 
Son of the most High; and the Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of David his father; and he shall reign in the house of 
Jacob forever."* Who can doubt that this passage fulfills 
the prophecy of Isaias uttered seven-hundred years before? 

About nine months after the conception of the Messias in 
the chaste womb of His Mother, Divine Providence leads Mary 
and Joseph to the city of David, which is called Bethlehem, 
that the prophecy concerning the birthplace of the Redeemer 
might to be accomplished. “And it came to pass that in those 
days there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus, that the 
whole world should be enrolled . . . And Joseph also went up 
from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth into Judea, to the city 
of David, which is called Bethlehem: because he was of the 
house and family of David, to be enrolled with Mary his 
espoused wife, who was with child. And it came to pass, that 
when they were there, her days were accomplished, that she 
should be delivered. And she brought forth her first-born son, 
and wrapped him up in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a 
manger; because there was no room for him in the inn.” 
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Bethlehem goes down in history as the birthplace of Christ 
and thus is fulfilled the prophecy of Michaes. 

It is important that we examine the geneology of the Christ 
of the manger as recorded in St. Luke in order to assure our- 
selves that the predicted origin of the Messias was verified. 
St. Luke traces the pedigree of Christ back to Adam, the 
father of the human race.’® In this account of the human an- 
cestry of Mary’s Son, we see that He is indeed of the seed of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and of the family of David. The 
angel that appeared to the shepherds leaves no doubt in our 
minds regarding the fact that the Child of the manger is the 
divine Messias. Attend to the angelic message, “And the angel 
said to them: Fear not; for, behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, that shall be to all the people; For, this day, is 
born to you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of 
David. And this shall be a sign unto you: You shall find the 
infant wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid in a manger.”?® 
The texts quoted are sufficient to prove that the Messianic 
prophecies foretelling the conception and nativity of the Christ 
were fulfilled. 

Thus far, we have seen that the prophets foretold that a 
redeemer was to come. These enlightened heralds further pre- 
dicted that the Expected One would be a man, born of a woman, 
the son of Mary, the Virgin, and at the same time God. We 
have noted that these prophecies prepared the nations for the 
advent of the Messias. It has been shown that the prophetic 
statements of the Old Testament are real prophecies. They 
forecasted future events. They were fulfilled. Now, do the 
prophecies prove that the Infant of Bethlehem was divine, that 
in Him there was a union of two natures, human and divine, 
in one person, the Son of God. No—for the Incarnation is a 
mystery. They do prove that it is reasonable to believe that 
the Child lying on the straw of the manger that first Christmas 
morn was a God-Man. God is the highest and first truth. He 
is Truth. He infallibly knows all things, even future events. 
He cannot testify to what is false. By means of the Messianic 
prophecies, He testified to the divinity of the Messias. God 
revealed to His prophets the knowledge of the promised Re- 
deemer. To prove this we have but to listen to the testimony 
of the prophets. Jeremias, who foretold the origin of the 
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Messias, tells us that he speaks as a messenger sent from God, 
“For in truth the Lord sent me to you, to speak all these things 
in your hearing.”"’ Isaias, who predicted the family, the Virgin 
Mother and divinity of Christ, states that he speaks as one 
illumined by God, “. . . that which I have heard of the Lord of 
Hosts, the God of Israel, I have declared unto you.’** There- 
fore, the Messianic prophecies are worthy of belief. The Jews 
knew that their prophets were the mouthpieces of God. In their 
intercourse with the pagans they spread this knowledge. And 
so, we may conclude that God prepared the nations to receive 
and recognize His Son as a divine Saviour. After the Christ- 
Child had grown to manhood and had proved by His miracles 
and Resurrection that belief in His divinity was reasonable, and 
still found Himself rejected by His people, He had recourse to 
the argument from the prophecies to show all generations that 
they ought to believe in Him. Jesus on the way to Emmaus 
speaks thus to His two disciples “O foolish and slow of heart 
to believe in all the prophets have spoken . . . And beginning 
at Moses and all the prophets, He expounded to them in all the 
scriptures, the things that were concerning Him.’ Notice, 
Christ does not say, “O slow of mind to comprehend” but “slow 
of heart to believe.’ Our Saviour uses this argument not only 
to confound His enemies, but also to confirm our faith in Him, to 
manifest that it is reasonable to believe that Bethlehem’s Babe 
was a God-Man. The magnificent structure of our holy faith 
rests on the fact that the Child born to us on the first Christmas 
morn was divine. So, let us with Mary, Joseph and the humble 
shepherds kneel and adore the Christ-Child of the manger. 
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THE NEW ROSARY INDULGENCE AND SAINT DOMINIC 


BRO. NICHOLAS WALSH, O. P. 


HE recent decree of our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 
granting a plenary indulgence to all the faithful for the 
recitation of a third part of the Holy Rosary before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed or hidden in the tabernacle, 

should be a source of joy to the universal Church and in particu- 

lar to Rosarians and the children of St. Dominic. 

This precious indulgence, which the Holy Father so gra- 
ciously granted, was given at the request of the Master Gen- 
eral of the Dominican Order. It was promulgated on the oc- 
casion of the Italian national Eucharistic Congress held at the 
Basilica of St. Dominic in Bologna. How appropriate it was that 
this new indulgence or, if we may use the phrase, this Euchar- 
istic-Rosary indulgence should be granted at Bologna, will be 
evident when we recall that in this venerable city lies the body 
of St. Dominic the Institutor of the Rosary, and that here also 
was born that little seraph of the Holy Eucharist, the patronness 
of first communicants, Blessed Imelda. Because of the im- 
portance of the decree to all Rosarians and admirers of St. 
Dominic we quote it in full: 





APOSTOLIC BRIEF 


Of Our Most Holy Lord Pius XI, by Divine Provi- 
dence Pope, on the Plenary Indulgence to be Gained by 
All the Faithful as often as They Recite a Third Part 
of the Rosary in Presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Within a few days the most solemn celebration of a 
Eucharistic Congress will take place at St. Dominic’s in 
the city of Bologna which, We are confident, will avail 
much in stimulating and maintaining the piety of the 
faithful toward the Most Holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. Since the meetings of the Congress are to 
take place in the spacious Basilica of his Order, wherein 
the Body of the Founder is kept with such deep venera- 
tion, the Master General of the Order of Preachers 
humbly petitions us in view of this extroardinary and 
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auspicious occasion, to bestow a special indulgence from 
the treasury of the Church on all the faithful who, in 
presence of the August Sacrament in which Our Lord 
Jesus Christ lies hid beneath the Eucharistic veils, shall 
recite the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary instituted 
by the Patriarch Saint Dominic in honor of the Mother 
of God. Wherefore, knowing full well how fitting it 
would be to concede this indulgence, which, since it 
would owe its origin at once to Saint Dominic and to 
piety toward the Eucharist, would stand as a special 
token and a lasting memorial of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress of Bologna of which the Church of Saint 
Dominic will be in a particularly appropriate way the 
pivot, We have resolved to grant this petition and thus 
by this signal expression. of Our will to increase the 
solemnity of the pious event. Having taken counsel, 
therefore, with Our Beloved Son, Cardinal of the Holy 
Roman Church, the Major Penitentiary, and relying on 
the mercy of the Omnipotent God and the authority of 
His Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, We mercifully 
grant in the Lord in perpetuity to all the faithful who, 
having contritely confessed their sins and worthily re- 
ceived Holy Communion, a Plenary Indulgence and re- 
mission as often as they shall devoutly recite a third 
part of the Rosary in presence of the Sacrament of 
Christ’s Most Sacred Body, whether exposed for the 
public veneration of the faithful or reserved in the 
tabernacle. All to the contrary notwithstanding, We 
decree that these presents are and shall always remain 
valid and efficacious; that they are to have and to re- 
ceive their full and entire effects; that they are now and 
hereafter to be heartily fostered by those to whom it 
pertains or shall pertain; that whatever may happen to 
be attempted to the contrary, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, by any person whatsoever, by whatsoever au- 
thority, is rightly to be judged and declared null and 
void. 
Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, under the Fisher- 
man’s ring the 4th day of September, 1927, the sixth 
of Our Pontificate. 
P. Card. Gasparri, 
Secretary of State. 
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Note: By the will of the Sovereign Pontiff, the 
present Apostolic Brief was solemnly promulgated at 
the Eucharistic Congress held at Bologna, September 7- 
12, 1927. His Eminence the Cardinal Delegate Thomas 
Pius Boggiani, O. P., who received it from the hands of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, promulgated it by His commis- 
sion, at the first solemn session of the Congress held in 
the Church of St. Dominic, while all gave thanks to 
the Sovereign Pontiff for the privilege of an indulgence 
so great and so kindly granted. 


We may also note that to gain an indulgence such as this 
we must, of course, be free from mortal sin, and to gain it in 
its entirety we must be detached even from all affection for 
sin. The usual confession and communion for the gaining of a 
plenary indulgence are required. For those who go to Holy 
Communion once a week and to confession at least twice a 
month, or for those who in the right dispositions receive daily 
or at least five times a week, no special confession or com- 
munion is necessary to gain the indulgences during the week. 
(Can. 931). We may gain this plenary indulgence every time 
we say a third part (five decades) of the Rosary in presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Therefore, for the recitation of the 
entire Rosary, even at one time, we can gain three plenary in- 
dulgences. There are no special prayers required for the Pope’s 
intention ; and all the faithful, whether members of the Rosary 
Confraternity or not, may gain the indulgence. The Rosary 
may be said privately or in unison with others, and in any 
church or chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. 

It is evident from the above quoted Brief that the underlying 
idea of the new indulgence is the uniting of the Rosary devotion to 
the Eucharistic devotion, or to put it in the terse phrase of Blessed 
DeMontfort—“per Mariam ad Jesum”—through Mary to Jesus. 

That these two very Catholic devotions, that of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament and of the Holy Rosary, now so happily 
linked in the papal decree, were the cherished devotions of the 
Holy Patriarch St. Dominic is manifest from even a brief con- 
sideration of his life. Even in childhood he had been taught and 
trained by a pious mother in the knowledge and love of Jesus 
in the Holy Eucharist. It was the custom of Blessed Jane to 
carry the child Dominic to daily Mass at which, it is said, “he 
assisted with precocious intelligence.” As a boy of seven he 
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was placed under the tutelage of his maternal uncle, the arch- 
priest of Gumiel dIzan. Being a grave and serious boy, wise 
beyond his age, he was the constant and happy companion of his 
uncle. And from this uncle, a prudent and devoted priest, the 
young Dominic learned lessons, not only in Latin, but also in 
the reverent service of the altar. He delighted to be near Jesus 
in the Blessed Eucharist. We can visualize him at this time as 
the living representation of that picture which shows the child 
gently knocking at the tabernacle and whispering: ‘My Jesus 
are you there?” 

For seven impressionable years Dominic stayed in this little 
retreat of Gumiel d’Izan, during which time the Holy Spirit 
was sweetly forming the strong character foundation of the 
future lover and “friend of Jesus.” Having now fully decided 
on his vocation to the altar, the young student goes to Palencia 
for his higher studies, where he prepares himself for the re- 
ception of Holy Orders. And here again, from the very out- 
set of his student career, Dominic stands apart from his fellow- 
students by the seriousness, austerity and purity of his life. 
As he draws nearer to the priesthood his love and devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament increase. In the language of his biogra- 
pher, “he preferred the bosom of his holy mother the Church, 
to the aimless and objectless life of the foolish world around 
him. The sacred repose of her tabernacles was his resting- 
place.” 

Almost immediately on completing his studies at Palencia 
he is called to receive the habit of the Canons Regular at Osma. 
The bishop, Don Diego de Azevedo, had already learned of the 
young cleric’s learning and sanctity and desired to have him 
as a member of his cathedral chapter. That Dominic’s reputed 
zeal and holiness proved to be equal to and even surpass the 
bishop’s high expectation we may gather from the fact that in 
a very short time, although the youngest member of the chap- 
ter, he was elected subprior. At about this time too he was or- 
dained priest. When we consider what as a boy and student his 
reverence and faithfulness were toward the altar, we can, at 
best, but faintly surmise the fulness of joy and love that was 
his when he ascended the steps to perform an Act not permitted 
to angels, to speak the Words of the Son of God, to consecrate 
bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ and 
to offer anew the Holy Sacrifice of Calvary. The words of 
Blessed Jordan give us a glimpse of the Saint’s life at this 
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period: “Straightway he began to appear among his brother 
canons as a bright ray of sunshine, in humbleness of heart the 
least, in holiness the first . . . day and night he frequented the 
church, ceaselessly devoted to prayer, scarcely venturing beyond the 
cloister walls, the more to find leisure for his lone thoughts 
with God.’” 

Through nine years in this cloistered solicitude Dominic’s 
generous spirit grew and expanded under the benign rays of his 
Eucharistic Lord. Daily he learned to love and to lean upon 
Jesus more and more. His soul burned with an ardent charity. 
Yet his constant prayer was for a greater charity. Because of 
his intense love for the Redeemer his great heart yearned for 
the salvation of souls. Thus unconsciously he was preparing and 
being prepared for the high mission to which God had called 
him. 

The habit which Dominic had formed as a student and still 
more as a canon, of spending long hours of familiar and loving 
intercourse with his God in the Eucharist, was a source of 
strength and consolation to him throughout his missionary and 
apostolic career. The field in which he labored was a difficult 
one. The poison of heresy had seeped into the souls of men. 
Those who called themselves Christians were enemies of Christ. 
They denied His sacraments and repudiated in particular the 
Blessed Eucharist and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. To 
counteract this poison, to destroy this heresy was a work which 
called for all the genius, prudence and zeal of the intrepid cham- 
pion of truth. Dominic realized this. He needed wisdom and 
courage from on high and a large share in the infinite patience 
of Christ. Directly then to Jesus he went. Entire nights he 
would spend kneeling, adoring, prostrating himself before his 
Divine Master in the tabernacle. As Blessed Jordan remarks, 
“he gave the day to his neighbor and the night to God.’? And 
yet all his fervent prayer and tireless preaching seemed to 
produce but little fruit in the souls of his obstinate hearers. 
God in His divine wisdom permits such trials to His faith- 
ful servants to purify their souls for new graces and gifts. In 
this darkness, almost discouragement, Dominic felt his utter 
weakness and helplessness. He threw himself at the feet of 
Mary, the “gracious Advocate” of men, and begged her to turn 


*Bede Jarret, O. P., The Life of St. Dominic (New York, 1924), p. 14. 
* Augusta Theodosia Drane, The History of St. Dominic (London, 1891), 
p. 265. 
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her sweet look of mercy and compassion upon him. His humble 
and confident prayer pierced the heavens. For behold, the 
Blessed Mother herself comes to the aid of her devoted servant ; 
she gives him the Rosary and teaches him, as she alone could, 
a more excellent way of making known the mysteries of the 
life, sufferings and glory of her Divine Son. 

Already Dominic had been well prepared to use effectively 
this new means of preaching Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
He had received from God a deep understanding of the passion 
and death of the Saviour. The crucifix was his constant and 
open study. From long and fervent contemplation before his 
Eucharistic Lord he had acquired such knowledge and love of 
Jesus that, like St. Paul, his beloved patron, he might well say 
that “neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers” could separate him ‘from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.* With holy enthusiasm then and renewed 
vigor, Dominic preached the true Christian doctrine through the 
Rosary of Mary. The prayer of her who is called the “Destroyer 
of heresies” was with him, and with her prayer came success. 

As to this venerable tradition, which attributes to St. 
Dominic the foundation or institution of the Rosary, we may 
note in passing, that it has among its most staunch defenders 
the vigilant guardians of Christian truth, the successors of St. 
Peter. Benedict XIV, whose genius and authority scholars have 
universally recognized, answers the doubting Bollandist thus: 
“You ask if St. Dominic was really the institutor of the Rosary, 
you declare yourselves perplexed and full of doubt upon the sub- 
ject. But what account do you make of the decision of so 
many Sovereign Pontiffs—of Leo X, of Pius V, of Gregory 
XIII, of Sixtus V, of Clement VIII, of Alexander VII, of In- 
nocent XI, of Clement XI, of Innocent XIII, of Benedict XIII, 
and of many others, who are all unanimous in declaring the 
Rosary to have been instituted by St. Dominic himself.”* “And 
who of Rosarians are not familiar with the enthusiastic senti- 
ments and expressions of that modern luminary of the Apostolic 
See, Leo XIII, the “Pope of the Rosary?” In his first encyclical 
on the Rosary he has this to say of St. Dominic and its insti- 
tution: “Great in the soundness of his doctrine, in the example 
of his virtue, and in his apostolic labors, he undauntedly pro- 





*Rom. VIII, 38-39. 
* Drane, op. cit., p. 136. 
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ceeded to attack the enemies of the Catholic Church; not by 
force of arms, but by that devotion which he was the first to 
institute under the name of the Holy Rosary.” And again, 
“Thanks to this new form of prayer—when adopted and car- 
ried out as instituted by the holy Father Dominic—piety, faith, 
and unity began to return.’* And now it has pleased our present 
Holy Father, Pius XI, to add his authoritative signature to 
those of his illustrious predecessors in substantiation of the 
traditional origin of the Rosary. In reply to the petition of the 
Master General of the Order of Preachers requesting a “spe- 
cial indulgence,” on the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress 
at Bologna, for the devout recitation of a third part of the 
“Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary instituted by the Patriarch 
Saint Dominic in honor of the Mother of God,” the Holy Father re- 
sponds: “Knowing full well how fitting it would be to concede this 
indulgence, which, since it would owe its origin at once to Saint Dom- 
inic and to piety toward the Eucharist. . . . We have resolved 
to grant this petition . . .” It is noteworthy, then, that this 
new and rich Rosary indulgence has a particular connection 
with the name of Dominic, Founder of the Order of Preachers 
and Institutor of the Most Holy Rosary. 

This generous decree of the Holy Father to all the faithful 
will stand. indeed as a “perpetual memorial of the Eucharistic 
Congress of Bologna,” but moréover, it will be a cherished re- 
minder to Rosarians and the children of St. Dominic of the two 
outstanding devotions of that great lover and servant of Jesus 
and Mary; and finally, it will remain a new link by which the 
eminent name of Pius XI is added to the already glorious list 
of papal defenders of the traditional origin of the Rosary. 





5 Encyclical Letter Supremi Apostolatus, September 1, 1883. 
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THE NEO-REALISTIC THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


BRO. ALEXIUS M. DRISCOLL, O. P. 


oe y RISTOTLE tells us that “He who considers things in their 

; growth and origin will obtain the clearest view of them.” 
Consequently, it will aid our understanding of New Realism 
if we first consider its genesis and then study the system in 
itself. In this paper we shall limit our investigation to the theory of 
knowledge, fundamentally the most important aspect of the system. 
For, “The New Realism is primarily a doctrine concerning the rela- 
tion between the knowing process and the thing known.”* 

It is said that the world lives in the enjoyment of opposites, and 
it would seem from a perusal of philosophy’s history that no excep- 
tion is made in the domain of thought. Comes New Realism to sub- 
stantiate the fact, for it is a reaction against Subjectivism. Our 
purpose, then, is twofold: first, to state the tenets of Idealism against 
which New Realism is a polemic, and secondly to consider the Neo- 
Realistic theory of knowledge in itself. 

René Descartes is the father of modern philosophy and in the 
Cartesian system we find the basic principle of our study, viz. there 
is and can be no interaction between the soul and body. The essence 
of the soul consists in thought, the essence of matter consists in ex- 
tension and between the two there is no reciprocal influence. The 
pineal gland theory, whereby Descartes sought to bridge the chasm, 
was recognized by those who followed the French Philosopher for 
what it was—a begging of the question. John Locke accepted the doc- 
trine of segregation without reservation. When applied to the theory 
of knowledge what follows? In our cognitive acts we apprehend, not 
extra-mental reality, but rather ideas. For the Scholastic an idea is 
the means by which an object is known and it is not itself the object 
of the mind. It is the table we apprehend and not the idea of the 
table which terminates our cognition. For Locke the opposite is true 
—we know only our concepts or mental states. Berkeley advanced a 
step farther and maintained that the very existence of an object de- 
pends upon its being known. Descartes and Locke did not deny the 
existence of material substances but accepted them as postulates nec- 
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essary to explain the presence of ideas in the mind. Berkeley ac- 
cepted only spiritual substances, denying the necessity of positing the 
material. These doctrines in the hands of Hume developed into abso- 
lute Scepticism and Humean tenets soon reached Germany and Kant. 
The German’s theory of knowledge was a partial reaction against the 
position taken by Hume, and again we find a reverting to the stress 
of the subjective. “Our perception of phenomena does not depend on 
the phenomena perceived, but rather on the a priori sense-forms 
which make possible all empirical knowledge. Hence it follows that 
all the knowledge which Kant allows as possible to us—a knowledge 
of phenomena—is entirely subjective, dependent on forms innate in 
the mind anterior to all experience.”” 

It is needless to follow the ramifications of the doctrines of these 
men as seen in the philosophies of their followers. In the various 
philosophical camps we find an emphasizing of the subjective, a dis- 
regard for the objective and the assumption that extra-mental reality 
depends upon thought for its existence. The influence of these sub- 
jectivistic doctrines, in that New Realism is a reaction against them, 
is seen in the position taken by the protagonists of that school. What 
then is the Neo-Realistic theory of knowledge? 

The New Realist condemns Naive Realism because the latter 
fails to account for the phenomena of dreams, illusion and error. He 
rejects the Hypothetical Dualism of Descartes together with Sub- 
jectivism because these philosophies seem to account for little else 
than error and illusion, and, moreover, their theory of Representative 
Perception is untenable. For, says the New Realist, the representa- 
tive theory gives us only “‘shapeless representations of shape, motion- 
less representations of motion, colourless representations of colour 
and odourless representations of odour.”* In other words, the idea 
cannot reasonably be accepted as the terminus of our cognition. New 
Realists are, then, protagonists of Presentative Perception; they are 
Natural Dualists. That is, they maintain that the knowledge subject 
immediately apprehends the object-world, the existence of which is 
independent of the percipient agent.‘ 

Now the knowledge problem embraces three elements—a know- 
ing subject, an object known and a process by which the object is 
known. What is the Neo-Realistic doctrine in relation to the sub- 


*C. Callan, O. P., Examination of Kant’s Fundamental Teachings, Reprint 
from Catholic University Bulletin, XVII (1911) No. 8, 739. 

°E. Holt, Concept of Consciousness, p. 142. 

*For a treatment of external perception see M. Maher, S. J., Psychology, 
(New York, 1925), p. 98ff. 
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ject knowing? The most essential tenet in regard to this portion of 
the epistomological triangle is the denial of the soul. The Scholastic 
doctrine holds for interaction between the body and spiritual prin- 
ciple; Descartes isolates them; the spiritualistic Idealist denies the 
existence of matter; the New Realist in reaction applies the Occamite 
razor and gives us a soulless man. This monstrosity is not a sub- 
stance, for there are no substances in the accepted interpretation of 
the term. Man is dubbed with the rather questionable title of “quality 
group”’—literally he is an accident. Here we see a reaction against 
Idealism—a stressing of the objective material as opposed to the sub- 
jective spiritual. The New Realist speaks of mind and consciousness. 
What does he mean since he denies the existence of a spiritual prin- 
ciple in man? Strangely enough, the consideration of this question 
pertains to our treatment of the object known rather than to the sub- 
ject knowing, and this because of New Realism’s novel theory of 
knowledge. 

On the part of the object, one of the essential tenets of New 
Realism is that a thing may be, and may be known; that is, reality 
does not depend upon thought. This doctrine they oppose to that 
of Idealism which maintains that all things are known; all things de- 
pend upon knowledge for their existence; reality is thought. An- 
other fundamental question emerges. What is the Neo-Realistic ex- 
planation of mind, consciousness, ideas? In his theory of knowledge 
the New Realist will admit, we might say theoretically, three ele- 
ments that go to make up knowledge. That is, he will admit of a 
physical organism—which is all that remains of man after a denial of 
the soul—an object to which this organism responds and a knowledge 
process. We inquire as to the location of mind, consciousness, ideas. 
We are told that “Consciousness is a cross-section of the universe,” 
that is, the sum total of objects which are brought into relation with 
the subject. In other words, when the physical organism responds to 
the group of objects which constitute its environment, this group or 
manifold, insofar as it has been responded to by the nervous system, 
constitutes consciousness, and the individual objects are our sensa- 
tions, perceptions and ideas.5 Hence our idea and the object are 
identical. The table known and the idea of the table are one. Is this 
a canon of New Realism? Professor Holt replies: “There are no 
such two things as knowledge and the object of knowledge, or thought 
and the things thought of.”® And the following quotation from 


°Sr. M. Verda, New Realism, (New York, 1926), p. 148. This excellent 
work has been of great assistance in the composition of the present paper. 
°E. Holt, op. cit., p. 148. 
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William James, he asserts, is to be interpreted literally: “Our ex- 
perience presents no such duplicity as the content of knowledge in 
contrast with its object; the content is the object.”’ Again the con- 
tra-subjective complex asserts itself. The New Realist is endeavor- 
ing to save the existence of a spatio-temporal universe as independent 
of thought. But the desire to oust Subjectivism leads to the forma- 
tion of a process of knowledge in which the objective predominates. 
The result is identification, where there should be relation, between 
thought and its object, and New Realism has made another tonsorial 
gesture no less worthy of Occam. 

There remains New Realism’s interpretation of the knowing 
process. This process, as we have observed, consists in the specific 
response of the nervous organism to an extra-mental object. Pro- 
fessor Montague writes that in “perceiving remembering, imagining 
and reacting, it (the nervous system) is respectively ingesting, digest- 
ing, reproducing and excreting those free energies dissociated from 
matter which in the form of vibrations of various kinds have pro- 
ceeded from distant objects through the sensory channels to the brain, 
where they constitute by their implications a consciousness of those 
objects and make possible an intelligent and purposive adjustment to 
an environment extending in time and space.’® 

Thus far we have briefly considered the genesis of New Realism, 
the doctrines of Idealism against which the New Realism is a polemic, 
and the Neo-Realistic explanation of the knowledge problem. What 
criticism, constructive or destructive, has the Scholastic to offer? Be- 
ing himself a Natural Dualist and a defender of immediate percep- 
tion, that is, holding as he does for the existence of an independent 
spatio-temporal universe which is known immediately, the Scholastic 
naturally agrees with the New Realist on these points. As a polemic 
against Subjectivism the system is a step in the right direction; this 
role alone, however, does not make necessary the formation of a new 
philosophy. It is our opinion that the New Realism has little of the 
new in its constructive doctrines and that for the most part what is 
novel or original in the system, is also rather unintelligible. New 
Realism presents itself as being fundamentally a philosophy of the 
knowledge problem. What new doctrines has it given the world of 
thought in relation to the three constitutive elements of knowledge? 
The New Realist tells us that the knowing subject has no soul or 


*W. James, “Does Consciousness Exist?” Journal of Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy and Scientific Methods, Vol. I pp. 478ff. 
5 Holt and Others, op. cit., p. 285. 
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anything of the spiritual in his make-up—Materialism is rather old. 
The knowing agent is not a substance—the Phenomenalism of Hume 
admitted this fact. The knowing agent suffers a physical modifica- 
tion as a result of his contact with the object-world—a doctrine as 
ancient as the knowledge problem. The object known exists inde- 
pendently of its being known—the Philosophia Perennis has main- 
tained this for the past few centuries. 

It might be objected that the New Realists may, if they wish, 
embrace an Eclecticism; that their tenets in toto constitute a new and 
valid system; that their doctrines which are similar to those of other 
philosophies are arrived at by different approaches and for different 
reasons. Conceding that this may be true, there are difficulties to be 
found in their tenets which are more immediately concerned with the 
knowledge problem and, we recall, New Realism is fundamentally 
and primarily a system devoted to the solution of this question. More- 
over its materialistic doctrines involve the New Realism in several 
embarrassing implications. 

Again the New Realist tells us that the object of thought and 
the thought of an object are one. Here we find something original 
but not very intelligible. New Realism holds that the object remains 
unchanged when known. It teaches that thought or an idea is an 
object considered insofar as it is known or specifically responded to 
by a percipient agent. Assuredly this is tantamount to saying that 
an object becomes thought when the agent reacts. But how can an 
object become something and yet remain unchanged? The mutation 
is not on the part of the agent because thought for the New Realist 
is not “in the skull,” but “out there’—it is the object. The object 
was not always thought because it exists independently of thought. 
Or, we may place the difficulty in this manner: Either the object is 
an idea or it is not. If it is not, then knowledge in the Neo-Realistic 
system is impossible. If it is, one of two things is true: the object 
was always thought or it becomes thought. The New Realist will 
not accept the first hypothesis and consequently he must admit the 
latter. The New Realist might contend that this becoming is merely 
a question of relation—the object unknown has no relation to the 
agent; the object known has relation to the knower, or rather, is 
related. If this be true it seems that knowledge is reduced to a re- 
lation; but we maintain that although relation enters into knowledge 
it does not constitute it. 

There is another doctrine of New Realism which to us, at least, 
is not clear. Even the New Realist will admit that man is not so 
objective to himself that his brain is “out there.” How then explain 
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the above quotation given in interpretation of our knowing process? 
In it we read that the wave energies in the form of vibrations proceed 
from the object to the brain where they constitute consciousness. But 
we understand that consciousness is “out there ;” that it is, under the 
given conditions, identical with the manifold of objects constituting 
one’s environment. 

In their work, New Realism, the Neo-Realists after admitting 
the rather undeveloped stage of their system, conclude: “Neverthe- 
less the foundations and the scaffolding of the realistic universe are 
already built; and it is even possible for some to live in it and feel 
at home.” We must admit that we are not among the “some.” Ideal- 
ism identifying matter and spirit brings the object, such as it is, “into 
the skull.”” New Realists “present to the philosophic world a pseudo- 
explanation of the knowing process, and reveal themselves to be in- 
tellectual rovers in the field of innovation.”® They have been too en- 
thusiastic and their spirit of reaction has carried them too far on the 
road which leads from the subjective element in knowledge. 


* Sr. M. Verda, op. cit., p. 154. 





ET VERBUM CARO FACTUM EST 


BRO. NICHOLAS WALSH, O. P. 


A council is held in eternity, 
And lo, the inscrutable plan! 
Immaculate Mary is Mother of God, 
And Infinite God is Man. 








DOMINICAN ARTISTS 


BRO. PETER BACHAND, O. P. 


EOPLE of our times are becoming more interested in 
art. They are beginning to appreciate works of artistic 
value. Our public parks are being adorned with beauti- 
ful statues; our public halls are brightened by wonder- 

ful paintings; sculptors of ability are in great demand and our 
art schools are being flooded with ardent students. But in this 
growing appreciation of the beautiful, how many realize what 
art has done in the past and on what its achievements were 
built ? 

If an artist is inspired by a noble purpose, he has in him 
the possibility of accomplishing much good. This does not 
mean that art should be confined to the portrayals of Saints and 
holy people, but that the spirit in which a work of art is under- 
taken can often influence others for good or for evil. A beauti- 
ful portrait of a lady may portray a feeling of respect if painted 
by a reverential hand, and an ugly caricature may bring happi- 
ness and laughter to the countenance of those who feel de- 
pressed. Yet the painting of the same subject may be alto- 
gether different when worked by a hand guided by a less noble 
purpose. 

Dominican artists have been men of sanctity who, having 
consecrated their lives to God as Friars Preacher and know- 
ing that the spoken word would be forgotten all too soon, 
created more immortal works to sing their praises to the Most 
High. Little is known of their personalities except that their 
love of beauty was equalled only by their love of spiritual 
things. They were men with ideals, and men with determina- 
tion enough to live up to their principles. Innovators they were 
and so wedded to truth that they created new schools in almost 
every department of the fine arts. 

Begin with one who is justly considered the greatest of all 
Dominican painters. Fra Angelico painted mostly Saints and holy 
people, and those who saw his works knew immediately that 
the master was well acquainted with his subjects. So elevating 
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in thought were his pictures that they often gave rise to such 
expressions as: “If there are paintings in heaven, surely they 
must resemble those of Fra Angelico.” “No one could paint such 
a picture without first having gone to heaven.” And his suc- 
cess in art was due not so much to an innate ability to paint as 
to the spirit in which he undertook his great works. He painted 
a crucifix only when on his knees. Surely, an artist with God 
as his master could not help but paint beautiful pictures. Fra 
Angelico used art as a medium to lead himself and others along 
the path that leads to God. By so doing he won the admiration 
of such great artists as Michelangelo and Botticelli, and was 
revered by princes and popes. 

Another well known Dominican painter is Fra Bartolomeo 
della Porta. Moved by the burning eloquence of Savonarola 
against the corrupt art of the fifteenth century, this Dominican 
influenced all Rome, Florence and Venice, by putting into color 
the words which Savonarola had expounded with his lips. And 
although Savonaroia may seem to have failed in his attempted 
reform, in the end he succeeded in christianizing art and he won 
its service to the cause of religion. Fra Bartolomeo, the great 
admirer of Savonarola, did more than any other artist in these 
days of corrupted pagan morals, to bring art back to a high 
standard. He too like his brother religious, Fra Angelico, 
loved to paint Madonnas and Saints. He executed works on 
wood, canvas, and walls, immortalizing himself as a great artist, 
and ranks second only to Fra Angelico in the realm of Domini- 
can artists. 

In the art of glass-painting, James of Ulm, a Dominican lay- 
brother from Bologna, founded a school which became famous 
both for the sanctity of its men and for the artistry of its 
works. So exemplary was the life of James of Ulm, that the 
Catholic Church saw fit to number him among her beatified. 
Most of the works have been destroyed due to the fact that 
glass-paintings are the most perishable of all forms of art. But 
the windows in the Cathedral of San Petronio, the works which 
secured for him the greatest celebrity, are still preserved. He 
had a great influence on the glass-painters in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, and he found successors among his own 
religious brethren, who inherited from him, not only his skill 
as an artist, but also to a great extent his very sanctity. 

The Dominican Order as a patron of art found two capable 
subjects in the persons of Fra Sisto and Fra Ristoro architects 
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of the thirteenth century. Little is known of where they 
studied the art of building or from whom they studied it, but 
it is sufficient to know that they obtained such renown as 
architects that many private citizens of Florence, the Florentine 
Republic, and even Pope Nicholas III demanded their services. 
When they were not actually taken up in contemplative prayer 
they beautified Florence with palaces, bridges, many churches 
and other monuments of their Dominican zeal. The skill of 
these two Dominican lay-brothers may be seen in the fact that 
they managed to make the church of Santa Maria Novella ap- 
pear much larger than it really is by diminishing the span of 
the arches from the entrance to the end of the church. This 
masterpiece in architecture has often been considered as the 
fairest church in Florence, which is noted for beautiful churches, 
and the most graceful church in all Italy, a land noted for its 
artistic structures. Their accomplishments in building were 
numerous. They rebuilt bridges destroyed by the flood in 
Florence in 1269, when the Arno overflowed its banks. They 
adorned the republic with many beautiful palaces, and were 
finally called to Rome by Pope Nicholas III to work in the 
Vatican. 

Among Dominican sculptors is Father Dominico Portigiana 
(1536-1601), a most skillful caster in bronze, of whom little is 
heard. Bronze-casting is a difficult art and few artists attempt 
it. But, in his time, Father Portigiana was second to none in 
this art. He is considered with Ghiberti and Gian Bologna as 
one of the three greatest of all times ever to have worked in 
bronze. His gates of the Cathedral of Pisa are surpassed only 
by those “Portals of Heaven” cast by Ghiberti for the church 
of San Giovanni in Florence. He was a disciple of the great 
master-sculptor Gian Bologna, and often assisted him in his 
more important works. He worked with such diligence in the 
tiresome process of polishing and arranging the minor details 
that his finished bronzes often equalled, if they did not actually 
excel in beauty, the works of his master. He was also thorough- 
ly acquainted with architectural work and he superintended the 
construction of various buildings for the religious of Florence 
and Fiesole. His works won such popularity for him in Florence, 
that the Grand Duke would have given him a pension had he 
been disposed to devote himself to the training of youths in the 
art of bronze casting. But Father Portigiana, regarding this as 
at variance with his religious vocation, finished the works in the 
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chapel of Saint Antoninus and continued his works under his 
religious superiors. 

Another Dominican sculptor worthy of note is Fra Damiano 
Bergamo. This Dominican was so excellent a carver, joiner, 
and painter of wood that he surpasses all his predecessors and 
has been unequalled by his successors in this art. Others had 
worked in wood but they contented themselves with working 
in perspectives only, and with but two colors, black and white. 
Fra Damiano, on the other hand, employed methods unknown 
before his time, and produced varied colors on his wood-work 
by the use of chemicals, giving them a richness and an elegance 
which caused men to marvel at them. Indeed, Fra Damiano, 
Father Portigiana, and Fra Guglielma Agnelli, who distinguished 
himself in the sculpturing of statuary, may be said to form an 
illustrious triumvirate of sculptors which has never been sur- 
passed in the annals of art. 

The Dominican Order has had many other great artists 
among her children, painters, illuminators sculptors, wood- 
carvers glass-painters, miniaturists, engineers, and architects, 
many of whom gained distinction in their own respective art. 
Their names are at hand but space is lacking. Knowing that art 
is a strong exponent of Catholic truth, they used every form 
of art available, in an attempt to educate the masses. They built 
beautiful churches and decorated them with masterful paintings, 
magnificent statues, hand-carved altars, and priceless mosaics, 
in order to arouse the emotions of the faithful and to cause them 
to pray more fervently. One church, which has been mentioned 
above as the most graceful in all Italy, that of Santa Maria 
Novella, is said to have been built solely by Dominican hands 
from foundation stone to tower. 

We know that Dominican artists must have been holy men 
even though history tells us very little about their characters. 
Art is a reflection of the soul of an artist and if we are to judge 
them by their accomplishments surely these men of God pos- 
sessed pure simple true souls. The penetrating effect of their 
works is almost akin to grace for in beholding their Madonnas, 
their Saints, Angels and even the very simplest of their secular 
sketches, there is something that leads men heavenward. It 
is something that makes men want to be good. Modern artists, 
even the masters of the present day, lack something that helped 
Dominican artists achieve immortality. Artists are educated 
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men in these days just as they were in the past, but they seek 
immortality in things that are not immortal. 

We have great sculptors in all our larger cities; we have 
master architects and we have able painters. But not all artists 
create new works with God’s glory and the good of men in 
view. The earthly have used art for the vilest purposes, they 
have appealed to sensuality and are patronized by the rich 
profligates of the larger cities. Art in these days has a ten- 
dency to return to the old pagan ideals when licentiousness in 
art was encouraged, and not unlike those pagan days, it is hav- 
ing a demoralizing influence upon our people. All artists are 
not corrupt, but several modern artists, judging from their 
works, have never known real truth. The trouble is that the 
skilled artists of our day do not realize the eternal purpose of 
life. They paint landscapes. which interest and please people 
who know these places or who know painting. They make 
images of our great men and women both on canvas and in 
marble; they accomplish marvelous feats of construction. All 
this is laudable and to be encouraged, but do they perpetuate 
themselves on ideals that are imperishable? Why not occa- 
sionally work on something that has a spiritual aspect, as did 
the great artists of old? See to what heights of fame Michel- 
angelo rose as a sculptor, and the work which has always been 
considered his greatest as a sculptor is his Pieta, a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary holding her beloved Son on her lap, after 
He had been taken down from the cross. Its religious truth is 
eternal, and it heips its artist acquire immortality. Just re- 
cently, his Cowper Madonna, a picture measuring only twenty-four by 
seventeen inches, exchanged hands and brought the commanding price 
of $725,000.00. Again, who is not acquainted with his Sistine Ma- 
donna? It has been copied over and over again, and no matter where 
one turns, if here is a trace of art around, this picture is present. 

The religious works of all other great artists and of 
Dominican artists are remembered because they impressed their 
individuality on eternal ideas. 








LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE 


BRO. LEO CAROLAN, O. P. 


and the more graceful and sweet it is, mee pity so kif 
the more; for, whatever be its excellence and its glory, soon 
it begins to be deformed and dishonored by the very force 
of its living on. It grows into exhaustion and collapse, till at length 
it crumbles into that dust out of which it was originally taken.” How 
often has this evident thought, sobering indeed, come to us, especially 
at this season of the year when the mortality of nature is showing its 
signs all about us! But is this death the end or only the commence- 
ment of another life for man? “To be or not to be” has been the 
speculation of each and every thinking man from the earliest days. 
A natural query—since on its solution must depend man’s philosophy 
of life, and on its alternatives are built all religions. 

That man’s line of conduct regarding himself and his fellow- 
man has to be based on the yes or no to this question is quite patent. 
For, if nothing remains for man after death, he will so plan his course 
of action that when the earth embraces his stiff form, each desire 
will have been satisfied. And all this talk that, despite the emptiness 
outside this life, man should live as if there were realities beyond, 
cannot have a lasting or convincing appeal to him. “Virtue is its 
own reward” may sound pleasing and have a philosophic tang, but 
practically, unless based on firm truths, it is meaningless. And to 
set up foundationless ideals that call for the sacrifice of the most de- 
sirable things, for suffering and anguish ofttimes almost unbearable, 
is not, to anyone burdened with the insistent demands of a pleasure- 
loving, sensual and selfish nature, good philosophy. When Heaven 
and Hell are branded as fairy tales and when man is asked to act as 
if they really existed, we have a strange paradox. If there be no God, 
if no account is to be rendered for the deeds done here, if the last 
breath is an eternal amen to all life, then the only consistent course 
that man can follow is to satisfy every whim and fancy. He should 
gain all the advantages for each day, regardless of the morrow, since 
the grim reaper makes no distinctions and comes like a thief in the 
night. The slogans, “for the common good,” “humanitarianism,” and 
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all glorifications of society, ultimately depend on the individual’s 
arbitrary wishes. Without Heaven and Hell, morality, charity and 
cooperation are meaningless; licentiousness and the superman idea 
must hold first place. 

Such is man’s philosophy, if there be no future life. But, if man 
lives on beyond the grave, what then is his code of action? It will 
be the same, unless the life to come is regulated by an all-wise, all- 
just, all-provident God. That the existence of a Supreme Being, 
endowed with these qualities, is the only thing that can call forth 
from man love, honor and sacrifice, becomes evident from a consid- 
eration of all other conceptions of this Supreme Being and of the 
state beyond the grave. 

These other attitudes about God and Heaven may be summed up 
as follows. Some say that God is not at all interested in the affairs 
of this life. Others look upon Him as one Who will only punish. 
Still others view Him as too good to inflict punishment for wrongs 
done by man. Heaven, for some, is a mere succession of lives; some- 
times as a brute animal, again as a plant, or as another person. Many 
hold that it is a place from which the souls can pass at the beck and 
call of mediums or apparatus. Such a God or such a Heaven, how- 
ever, cannot satisfy man or evoke his noblest efforts. Why strive to 
show reverence and honor to a God Who is not interested in our 
actions? Why worship a God Who will condemn us even if we do 
good; or, on the other hand, Who will be merciful no matter how 
wicked a life we lead? Only a fickle Divinity would make us pass 
through a span of lives varying from that of a tree or a dog to that 
of a sinner or a Saint. These may be punishments, but why should 
this Deity insult the dignity of man by changing his soul into that of 
a beast, or, worse still, into that of a senseless tree? Or why should 
He mock His own honor by submitting to all manner of humiliations 
from man, the handiwork of His creation? For that is what this suc- 
cession of lives really means. Do what I please in this life for I shall 
have opportunities to make amends in the lives to come. 

So far in this summary of opinions about a future life we have 
endeavored to show, from the nature of man, the desirability of a 
life beyond the grave that will preserve the notion of a personal and 
just God; a God Who will recompense the beneficent acts done with 
a pure motive and avenge the evil done to Him directly or to His 
creatures. But, it may be objected, mere desirability does not prove 
the existence of a God such as we postulate, or of a free will and an 
immortal soul in man. And so we proceed to the positive evidence 
supporting eternal verities. Does there exist a God, all-perfect; is 
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the will free, and is the soul immortal? If so, Heaven and Hell fol- 
low as logical sequences. 

In regard to the existence of God, let us consider, first the moral 
argument drawn from the common consent of nations and peoples. 
In all ages and among all peoples has existed the idea of a Being that 
controls the destinies of this world, and Whose wrath is visited on 
the evildoer unless appeased by good works. If even barbarian tribes, 
without a common language and means of communication, have held 
simultaneously these propositions, how are we to account for their 
origin? To say that they originated as myths and were disseminated 
gradually among the various peoples, does not answer the question as 
to how this belief originated with the first people. This is not a de- 
monstrative and conclusive argument for the existence of God, or the 
existence of Heaven and Hell, yet it carries some weight. We shall 
proceed, therefore, to the real demonstration. 

The existence of a God Whose nature embraces all the attributes 
usually associated with Divine Nature has been a mooted question ; 
but understanding the meaning of the axiom, “Nothing passes from 
potentiality into actuality unless by the intervention of a being in 
actuality,” leads to a realization of the existence of God. The notion 
of potentiality is seen clearly in a ball resting on the top of a hill. 
The ball is said to be in potentiality to roll; but until something or 
some one disturbs it, it will remain there. When the ball, moved by 
some agent, begins to roll down the hill, it is said to be actually roll- 
ing. But how did the agent pass from potentiality into actuality? 
Something in turn had to reduce it to actuality; and so we must go 
back until we reach an agent that is always in actuality. The illustra- 
tion is clearer if we take the moving of a book. The hand moves the 
book, but first the muscles had to move the hand, while the muscles 
were moved by the will. We have to push the series farther and 
bring the mover of the will into the solution, since the will cannot 
reduce itself from potentiality to actuality. Hence we must come to 
something which of its very nature is always actual. And this being 
must be pure actuality without any potentiality, otherwise there would 
be no motion at all, since the last motion depends on the preceding, 
and so on to the first. It follows as a consequence that this being em- 
braces in its nature all perfections; for to say that it is perfect only 
in the order of actuality is equivalent to saying that it is potential 
by nature and actual by nature, which is a contradiction. Included in 
these perfections is that of justice. Therefore, if there exists another 
being capable of pleasing or displeasing this Supreme Being, the lat- 
ter must reward the creature or punish him according to his works. 
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This capability to please or displease depends on the hypothesis 
that man has some faculty by which he is master over his actions, 
for a just God will not hold him responsible for that which he cannot 
avoid doing. And this brings us to the demonstration of the existence 
of a free will in man. Free will is the power to choose to do or not 
do something, to do this or that thing. It is not the power to do 
opposing things simultaneously—for example, to sit and to stand at 
the same time; nor does it consist essentially in the power to sin, 
which is an imperfection of the will. That the will is free, our con- 
sciousness informs us. Each one of us realizes this from the mere 
consideration of our daily actions. But the truth becomes clearer 
from the study of the nature of the will. The will is a blind power 
and depends on the intellect for the proposal of its object. But the 
intellect cannot force the will to act. The intellect can only decide 
that this particular thing may be willed, inasmuch as it is a good, or 
that it need not be willed since it is not the universal good. And since 
the will is necessitated only by the universal good, it is determined by 
neither one of these goods but is free to accept one of them or reject 
both. The illustration of this may be seen in the case of a man who 
decides to buy a suit. He goes into the store and the salesman shows 
him several. He is free to pick one or ask to see others, and even 
after looking at a large variety, he can leave without buying. And so, 
in a word, the will is really free. 

Having established the existence of a free will that can merit the 
reward or punishment of God by its free acts, it remains to dem- 
onstrate that the soul survives this thing we call death and that it is 
immortal. The root of the immortality or incorruptibility of the soul 
is its spirituality. For, if the soul is spiritual, then it is independent 
of matter, as that is what spiritual means; and the decay and cor- 
ruption of the body leave the soul untouched. As a spirited faculty 
cannot inhere in a material subject, by proving that the soul’s faculties 
are spiritual, we prove the same for the soul itself. Thought and 
volition alike declare the immateriality of the intellect and the will. 
We think of God as a Being all-free from matter; we define things 
in general terms; we speak of life, man, book and other universal 
objects. Yet, looking around us, we see with our sense no such thing 
as God; we perceive that everything is contingent, doomed to pass 
away, and singular. Therefore, unless we admit some faculty capable 
of soaring above the material, singular, contingent things of this 
world, and of seeing the immaterial universal and necessary in them, 
how are we to account for these concepts? Surely not through any 
material faculty; for no monkey ever wrote a poem and no horse 
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ever invented the marvellous instruments of the operating table. “No 
effect can be greater than its cause,” is an axiom that is self-evident. 
Hence, a being that can conceive universal necessary ideas, while the 
things of his senses are only singular and passing—in fine, material— 
must have a faculty in his make-up that is above the material. And 
from the existence of this spiritual faculty to that of a spiritual, and 
therefore, immortal soul is but a step. For a spiritual faculty must 
have its repose in a spiritual substance, which substance is called the 
soul, 

Since there exists a Supreme Being all-perfect, which we call God, 
and man spiritual in soul and free in will, the future life falls into 
two ultimate categories, Heaven and Hell. To one of these, as his 
final abode, man will be consigned. If he recognizes by his actions 
the inescapable claim that God has on the worship and obedience of 
his creature, man, Heaven will be his reward. But, if willfully and 
deliberately, he is disobedient to this obligation to the end, Hell alone 
remains for him. 





HIS CHOICE 


The uncreated Architect, 
The Builder of the skies, 

Has planned Himself a “stable-home” 
And in a manger lies! 

















Mind and Body. By Hans Driesch. Authorized Translation from the 
German by Theodore Besterman. Pp. 191. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh—The Dial Press. $3.00. 


Professor Driesch in this work, which is a translation from the 
third edition of his Leib und Seele (first published in 1916), attacks 
the Parallelistic solution of the Mind-Body Problem, and briefly out- 
lines his own solution. In taking up the question of the validity of 
psychophysical parallelism, or rather, of the ultimate possibility of its 
real validity, he starts with the conviction that we are here dealing 
with a problem in empirical reality, and, therefore, with a problem 
that can be solved by rightly understanding a few of the general char- 
acteristics of the psychical and physical facts themselves, without 
involving a necessary postulate or axiom from which to argue. In 
other words, he sets out to overthrow the parallelistic theory through 
an inductive rather than through a deductive method. He takes for 
the subject matter of his discussion the facts themselves: “the 
Mental” he restricts to that which is present in consciousness; “the 
Physical,” to the mechanical or chemico-physical. 

He summarizes the arguments of other philosophers based on 
the origin or “derivation” of the mental, and upon the essential non- 
mechanical nature of the body’s physical action, but his own strictly 
original contribution appears in his discussion of the “structure” of 
the mental as compared with the “structure” of the physical. Here 
he applies what he terms the “Canon of the Correspondence of the 
Degrees of Manifoldness.” His argument is not easily synopsized, 
but in general its main points are as follows. By the manifoldness of 
a thing, Driesch understands its “content” insofar as it can be an- 
alyzed into ultimates, or elements, i. e., into parts that cannot be 
further divided. The degree of manifoldness of a particular thing is 
determined by its number of ultimates, i. e., by the number of its 
ultimate characteristics. Now, proceeding to compare the manifold- 
ness of “the Mental” with the manifoldness of “the Physical,” he 
finds the latter to consist of a few kinds of elements, namely, positive 
electrons, negative electrons, and possibly ether. Furthermore all 
relations between these three consist, apart from their capacity for 
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action, of variations of the relation near (distance). “The Mental,” 
on the other hand, comprises a large number of different kinds of 
psychical “elements,” namely, the affections of the senses, together 
with the “accents” of nearness, time, finality, conclusiveness, and 
others. How then, he asks, can the mental thing find its “parallel 
representative” in the realm of physical things? 

On the face of it, this comparison may appear invalid to the 
Scholastic. It is a comparison of what is really the operation of the 
mind, taken together with the complex relations of that operation, 
with the physical constituents of bodies. But it is just this illogical 
comparison that exposes the erroneous position of the parallelists. 
It is an acceptance of the mental and the physical as the parallelists 
understand them; it is a comparison of the very entities that the 
parallelists “parallel.” 

In his own theory, Professor Driesch arrives at the existence of 
“mind” conceived as an entelechy (somewhat akin to the rational soul 
of the Scholastics), and at the existence of what he terms a “psychoid” 
in the natural (i. e., physical) order like unto the sensitive “soul.” 
He solves the problem by establishing a certain “parallel” between the 
two. Does he identify the two and place one soul in man? He seems 
to prefer to leave this question unanswered. The fact that he retains 
a triple parallelism between the processes in the “mind,” the processes 
in the “psychoid,” and direct conscious experience, might indicate that 
he regards these three as separate, yet the prominence he gives to “my 
animate body” or “my psychophysical person” as a unit, has a strong 
flavor of the theory of substantial union. P. A. 3. 


Symbolism, its Meaning and Effect. By Alfred North Whitehead, F. R. S., 
Sc. D., Pp. x-88. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


In this, the latest and shortest of Professor Whitehead’s books, 
he has given us his theory of knowledge, or one phase thereof. The 
last part contains some relatively unimportant observations on the 
role of symbolism in society. 

There is something droll in the fact of his publishing a work on 
symbolism, for whatever be the meaning his expressions are meant to 
signify, certainly it is not the traditional one. The reader is cautioned, 
if it be his first venture into Whitehead, to interpret the sayings of 
this philosopher only in the peculiar sense in which the author intends 
them, and not in the customary, ordinary acceptation. This mean- 
ing of his can be got only from his world-view, what the universe 
is for him. For most of us, the units of the world are substances, 
with relations between them, and events are their motions. White- 
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head calls this “Misplaced concreteness ;” for him the concrete things 
are the relations and the events (page 26 this present work). So, 
when he says, “a dog” or “a man” etc., he does not mean what most 
of us mean by that, he means an “epochal occasion,” his unit of the 
universe. 

This must always be kept in mind in reading him, and his effata 
judged accordingly. He claims here to be a “thorough-going realist.” 
Truly so, in the sense that he is not an idealist, but his “reality” is not 
at all the familiar type of reality. Space does not permit a proper 
development of the above statements. 

Aside from this, credit is due the author for his attitude toward 
causal efficacy; and for the fact that in this work he again, though 
more implicity this time, challenges the false problem of “mind and 
matter.” F. V. 





Idealism as a Philosophy. By R. F. Alfred Hoernle, M. A., B. Sc. (Oxon). 
Pp. xx-330. New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 


The author has succeeded in presenting “a book, which like a 
map, would help a beginner to thread his way through the tangled 
mazes of idealistic theory.” Moreover, he has presented an extensive 
work which will greatly aid all advanced students of philosophy to 
obtain a deeper insight into this phase of thought. Intentionally, 
this book is not absolutely comprehensive, because it “is meant to be 
an introduction, and not a substitute for . . . first-hand study of 
the writings of the great idealists.” 

This pleasing presentation of such a difficult subject is, in gen- 
eral, noteworthy among modern non-Scholastic writings for its free- 
dom from confusion of expression. It is well to note that the ap- 
proach which the author gives is an idealistic one of Hegelian origin 
which he frankly admits in his chapter “How to Study Philosophy.” 

Idealism is classified under four species, namely, “Spiritual 
Pluralism,” “Spiritual Monism,” “Critical (Kantian) Idealism,” 
“Absolute Idealism.” These species are exposed according to those 
men whom the author considers the founders or most worthy ex- 
ponents. Hence Berkeley and James Ward, Schopenhauer and Berg- 
son, Kant, Hegel, Bradley and Bosanquet, are treated somewhat in 
detail. 

We must say the author could be more complete when he speaks 
of the development of the meaning of “idea.” He begins with Plato, 
speaks of his influence on St. Augustine and then asserts that for 
St. Augustine, and later for the medieval Christian philosophers, 
“idea” signified only the “ideal pattern” existing in the mind of God 
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according to which created beings are modeled. True as far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. What about Aristotle’s doctrine of 
“ideas” which was championed by St. Thomas of which no mention 
is made? 

The assertion that Kant showed the impossibility of proving the 
existence of God must be denied outright, as well as the statement 
that all arguments used to do so “are fallacious ;” likewise the author’s 
opinion that Theism is beset with contradictions. Professor Hoernle 
seems to demand too much of reason and also appears to favor the 
doctrine that faith and reason can be inimical. 

In a word: when the author ventures into the fields of Scholastic 
philosophy and theology he seems to wander, yet when treating of 
his main subject “Idealism” he is perfectly at home. V. &. 3. 





Grammaire du Grec Biblique. By the Rev. Father M. Abel, O. P. Pp. 
viii-415. Paris: Librairie Lecoffre: J. Gabalda et Fils, Editeurs. 


L’Epitre de Saint Jacques. By Joseph Chaine. Pp. viii-149. Paris: 
Librairie Lecoffre: J. Gabalda et Fils, Editeurs. 


These works are volumes of the Collection of Biblical Studies, 
and consequently need little recommendation. The first, Grammar of 
the Biblical Greek, has a three-fold division: considering the phonet- 
ics, the structure of the language, and the syntax, thus facilitating 
the student’s work in seeking solutions for difficulties. The intro- 
duction is of much value, being a learned consideration of the Koine. 
Since the true character of the Greek of the Bible can be estimated 
only by comparison, numerous extracts from classical authors, the 
Koine, papyri and inscriptions are added. At the end are found two 
indices, one of the biblical words, the other of biblical texts prepared 
by the Rev. C. Lavergne, O. P. The volume is one worthy of its 
distinguished author. 

The Epistle of Saint James is primarily a commentary accom- 
panied by the text and its translation. But before proceeding to his 
commentary, the writer considers, in an exhaustive introduction, the 
data of tradition and history concerning the Epistle and its author; 
the data of the Epistle itself on the formation of ideas and person 
of the author and the language and style of the letter. In the com- 
mentary, in order better to explain the thought of the writer, he 
follows the philological and comparative method, adding interpreta- 
tions other than his own in the case of controverted passages. An 
analytical index together with an index of Greek words which are 
explained will be of assistance to the reader. This work is a fitting 
addition to the other works of the Collection of Biblical Studies. 

L. M. C. 
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Christ in the Christian Life. By the Rev. J. Duperray. Translated from 
the French by the Rev. John. J. Burke, C. S. P. Pp. v-202. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 


Doctor Duperray began this work before the war. During the 
time he was in the French army and while he was a prisoner under 
the Germans, he had an opportunity of putting its ideas to a practical 
test. After the war he finished the work and presented it as a thesis 
for the doctorate to the University of Lyons. 

In a precise introduction Doctor Duperray tells us that he is 
seeking in the mind of the Apostle of the Gentiles the place of Christ 
in the Christian life. He shows a thorough knowledge of the diffi- 
culties of such a study and displays his logical mind and simple 
method of treatment at the very beginning. 

In five chapters the reader is shown in a clear scholarly manner 
just what St. Paul taught in regard to the great mystery of Christ. 
He is led to realize more and more the grandeur of his Lord’s Mys- 
tical Body and his place in that Body. So well has the author accom- 
plished his task that one cannot fail, after reading the book, to ap- 
preciate more and more the greatness of “life in Christ” and to be 
filled with admiration for the doctrine of the Apostle. In the apt 
words of Archbishop Dowling, who has written what is at once an 
elegant preface and an appreciative review, the work “‘is quiet in tone, 
deeply sincere, challenging in its comprehension of the Apostle’s 
words and thought. It is an interpretation of St. Paul such as Luke 
or Timothy or some intimate disciple or scribe might have made, had 
he been aware of the theological terms that would come into use in 
the course of the Christian centuries or of the exigencies of the 
modern mind or of the methodical presentation of ideas such as our 
age demands.” 

That the translation is well done is evident from the fact—and 
this is certainly a criterion of a good translation—that not once is 
the reader conscious that he is not perusing the original. T. M.S. 


The Ordinary Ways of Spiritual Life: A Treatise on Ascetic Theology. 
By Msgr. Albert Farges. Pp. 401. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


The present work is a companion volume to the author’s Mystical 
Phenomena, the latter being a treatise on mystical theology. The two 
volumes thus complement one another giving the spiritual director a 
complete ascetical and mystical theology. Msgr. Farges’ first volume 
was somewhat controversial in nature, yet this was necessary for the 
very reason that theologians are not of one accord as to whether or 
not mystical prayer is accessible to all souls who are sufficiently fer- 
vent to aspire to it. The present volume is a clear-cut, concise, but 
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fully developed treatise of the ascetical life, based largely on the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul, the theology of St. Thomas, and the writings of St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross. The author treats successively of 
Christian Perfection, Ostacles to be Overcome, The Grace of God (a 
splendid contribution that is all too frequently omitted or taken for 
granted), General Means of Perfection, and The Means Proper to the 
Three Stages of Perfection. The unity, order and singleness of pur- 
pose that are so characteristic of this volume make its study a pleas- 
ure for the priest, most helpful to the seminarian, and a great aid to 
those of the faithful who wish to know the guide posts on the high 
road to perfection. Many have taken exception to the concept of 
mysticism as set forth in Mystical Phenomena despite its close adher- 
ence to St. Thomas and St. Teresa, but all must feel indebted to Msgr. 
Farges for his masterly synthesis of the traditional teaching and the 
spiritual classics of ascetical theology. 5. B. 


The Catholic Anthology. By Thomas Walsh. Pp. ix-552. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 


A Celtic Anthology. By Grace Rhys. Pp. 352. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $2.50. 

Poetry of Irish History. By Stephen J. Brown, S. J. Pp. xvii-380. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.50. 

Among the interesting features of anthologies, of which in these 
days there seems to be no end, are the prefaces. In these apologia 
pro anthologia, if the phrase be permitted, the editor states his reasons 
for the collection and for his choice of poems within it. No anthol- 
ogist hopes to please everyone, somebody’s favorite is bound to be 
left out, so he is forced to justify himself and forestall possible ob- 
jections. 

In his introduction to The Catholic Anthology, Thomas Walsh 
gives as his intention the gathering into one volume of an outline of 
poetry expressive of the spirit of faith throughout the ages. Begin- 
ning with the New Testament, the selections from which might be 
objected to on the ground of form, though not on that of poetic con- 
tent, he takes us through the early centuries, the Ages of Faith, and 
all the way to modern times. Not a few of the poems, necessitated 
by the scope of the work, are translations. Where there have been 
several of these to pick from, the compiler has been, we think, very 
happy in his choice. Some of the translations are his own fine render- 
ings from the Spanish. While most of the poets are Catholic, we 
are grateful for the section of poems which, though drawn from non- 
Catholic sources, are faithful in spirit to the soul of the Church. It 
is truly a Catholic work in every sense and was, as Mr. Walsh says 
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in his preface, “in a way necessary for the better presentation of 
Catholic poetry which in later days has won new recognition in the 
world of letters as of prime importance in the expression of the 
modern soul.” 

Although she has provided a fine introductory essay, Grace Rhys 
need offer no apology for A Celtic Anthology. Divided into three 
sections dealing respectively with the poetry of Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, it brings together the cream of Celtic literature, which, per- 
haps more than that of any other race, is poetic. Each division is 
treated chronologically, giving an opportunity of judging the genius 
of its poetry through the centuries. While the translations of the 
earlier pieces do not attempt the difficult and intricate forms of the 
originals, they do preserve that indefinable spirit which permeates all 
true Celtic verse. 

Father Brown’s volume is guaranteed to quicken the heart beats 
of any true son of Erin. Wherever one opens the book, old mem- 
ories of tales long told revive. While, as the editor states, “Poets 
from their very nature can never be reliable historians,” these ballads, 
tales and war songs are useful for an appreciation of the spirit which 
animated “The Fighting Race.” A fine feature of this collection are 
the short historical paragraphs linking the various events. One lays 
it down with a prayer that God will keep Ireland in the days of her 
prosperity true to the traditions of her glorious past. C. M.R. 


Letters of a Bishop to his Flock. By His Eminence George Cardinal 
Mundelein. Pp. 317. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00. 


After reading the pages of this book, no one, whether he be a 
Catholic or non-Catholic, will fail to understand why the Catholic 
Church is the greatest influence for good in the world today. In these 
letters, which cover a period of eight years during which this eminent 
Churchman has occupied the See of Chicago, we have the story of 
the achievements of that great diocese. For the priest and layman 
alike they afford a clear and penetrating insight into present-day 
Church activity in one of the largest centers of Catholicity in our 
great country. Written in a style that is both simple and concise, 
they have recorded for future generations the generous and self-sac- 
rificing support of these people to the Vicar of Christ to enable him 
to carry on the merciful ministrations of our Divine Saviour. They 
show the unselfish and unstinted assistance which these same people 
rendered to our Government during the Great War. They narrate 
in full the course of doctrinal instruction inaugurated to keep ever 
present before the minds of the faithful the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
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From such a diversified number of: topics, covering as they do 
almost every department of Catholic activity, it can be readily seen 
that a vast fund of information awaits the reader who is desirous of 
increasing his knowledge on these timely subjects. J. A.M. 


Alfred E. Smith. A Critical Study. By Henry F. Pringle. Pp. 404. New 
York: Macy-Masius. $3.50. 

The theme of Henry F. Pringle’s work, Alfred E. Smith, is a 
familiar one; but it is in the fulfillment of the limitations imposed 
by his subtitle, A Critical Study, that the author has shown himself 
to be an admirably thorough and un-biased contemporary biographer. 
He displays an ardor for truth, which has no part with partisanship 
or animosity; but rather endeavors to describe faithfully and to 
criticise frankly the rise of the Governor of New York, from a New 
York assemblyman to a presidential prospect. This intensely interest- 
ing, and at times amusing biography, follows Alfred Smith every step 
of his journey from obscurity to prominence. For the most part the 
author contents himself with a criticism of Smith’s actions as a legis- 
lator, but here and there he gives us an intimate glimpse of the private 
citizen, his family life and religion. Much space throughout the book 
is consumed in a caustic criticism of machine-politics. Mr. Pringle 
is no admirer of Tammany and his evident dislike of Mr. Hearst 
would nullify, were it not for the unmistakable evidence which he 
produces, his criticism of the Smith-Hearst controversies. In deal- 
ing with the Smith-Marshall controversy he permits both parties to 
speak for themselves. He subscribes to the groundless fear, “that 
the Catholic Church would attempt to influence a President who was 
its communicant,” but declares, “that the formally expressed convic- 
tions of an honest man are insurance enough against the nebulous 
possibility that an institution will exceed its rights.” In branding the 
immediate response of some Catholic weeklies to Mr. Marshall's let- 
ter as “deplorably impatient,” Mr. Pringle departs a little from his 
field. It was not from a desire to be spokesmen for Al Smith that 
these weeklies took up their pens, but rather because the imputations 
of the letter, as the Governor stated in his reply, “would leave open 
to question the loyalty and devotion to this country and its constitu- 
tions of more than twenty million American Catholics.” M. M. N. 


Father Mississippi. By Lyle Saxon. Pp. 427. New York: The Century 
Co. $5.00. 


Someday someone will write the romance of the great rivers, the 
saga of the streams which have cut deep channels in the world’s his- 
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tory while etching their way to the sea. For there is romance and 
drama aplenty in the stories of the Tigris, the Ganges, the 
Yangtze and the Tiber, the Nile, the Rhine and our own doughty 
Father of Waters. Meanwhile we rejoice and are glad in the pos- 
session of the sober history and pleasant anecdote which Lyle Saxon 
has mingled in his work on our great central waterway. Bristling 
with facts and shot through with a host of engaging sidelights, the 
book is as instructive as many more-pretentious volumes and as enter- 
taining as a work of fiction. 

Beginning with an account of his boyhood days on a Louisiana 
plantation, the author draws a charming picture of the happy life of 
the dwellers by the river as it lazies along, gentle, indolent, disarming ; 
but he also shows the reverse side of the medal, describing graphically 
the horror and havoc wrought by the same stream in a boisterous, 
destructive mood. Turning to history, he sketches in rapid flow the 
coming of De Soto and his ragamuffin band, exploration and in- 
vestigation by Spaniard and Frenchman, shipping methods and the 
growth of commerce, the steamboat’s arrival and its halcyon days, 
life in New Orleans and up the river, and a macabre chapter on that 
sadistic fiend, Molly Glass. All this he details with a grace and charm 
that wins admiration. The remainder of the work deals exclusively 
with the recent flood, a subject with which he is perfectly familiar. 
The causes, the false security of the levees, the gradual rise of the 
river, its first victories, its increasing menace and its sweeping ram- 
page, and then the desolate aftermath are exposed in so virile a style 
that even sheltered readers must understand what this latest disaster 
meant to the people of the valley. 

Numerous illustrations increase the appeal and interest of this 
splendid book, a work which deserves a signal place among studies of 


this kind. D. B. McC. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


RELIGION: There is no greater wonder and joy than that which 
is to be found in the contemplation of what God can do in His creatures. 
Madeleine Semer by Abbe Felix Klein is one of the most fascinating, 
refreshing and inspiring of such studies. The subject, a convert and 
a mystic of the highest order, was a contemporary of our times, though 
a native of France. Her life is a drama in which the “Hound of Heaven” 
always in quest of generous and noble souls, draws to Himself one 
who had fallen into the depths of materialistic infidelity. An abundance 
of trials brought this soul, ever in quest of the Good, although she did 
not believe in God, first, to a true knowledge of herself, and then to a 
knowledge and experience of the goodness of God. Having found God 
she gave herself entirely to the one “Love that is not loved.” In return 
she was led on at a rapid pace through the various degrees of the 
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spiritual and mystical life so that in a few short years she had reached 
the heights of contemplation. This epic is an epitome of ascetical and 
mystical theology; yet withal it is a charming biographical romance that 
are a wide reading by Catholics and non-Catholics alike. (Macmillan, 
$2.25.) 

Apropos of the renewed interest in Saint John of the Cross, recently 
proclaimed a Doctor of the Church, is the appearance of Une retraite 
sous la conduite de Saint Jean de la Croix en unio avec Sainte Therese de 
VYEnfant-Jesus et soeur Elizabeth de la Trinite, by Mere Marie du Saint- 
Sacrament of the Carmel of Mangalore (India). The meditations drawn 
from the life or works of the Saint, are arranged for a ten-day retreat. 
This book should have a special appeal in our day for it was the teaching 
of the great Spanish mystic which, in no small way, went to produce 
such flowers of sanctity as the Saint of Lisieux and Soeur Elizabeth. 
(Lethielleux, 18 fr.) 

For religious actively engaged in the world, who sometimes wish 
to “rest awhile” and recall the salutary lessons of novitiate days, Msgr. 
A. Gouraud, Bishop of Vannes, has written his Memento de Vie Religieuse 
—Un Retour au Noviciat. Its chief recommendations are its simplicity, its 
comprehensiveness and its mode of treatment. Each chapter embodies a 
doctrinal instruction, a short meditation and an examen. The fact that 
the first edition of the work was sold within three months is an indica- 
tion of its popularity among French readers. (Lethielleux, 12 fr.) 

The White Harvest (A Symposium on Methods of Convert Making) 
edited by the Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., is a study, aiming at the 
solution of “the most important problem of the Church in America and 
the rest of the world.” Such is the significance and importance of this 
problem to Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D. D., Bishop of Oklahoma. The 
ten contributors are representative leaders of this work as carried on in 
the large city parishes, in the small town, and in the sparsely settled 
country districts. The essential elements of the various methods have 
been synthesized in Chapters XI and XII, to which have been added 
two valuable chapters: the one dealing with the problem of the con- 
version of the negroes, the other on “Removing the Common Misunder- 
standings.” This work is not supposed to be the last word on this field 
of apostolic endeavor, but it is an important contribution that merits the 
thought and attention of our priests and the thinking layman. (Long- 
mans, $3.50.) 

The Benedictines of Stanbrook, England, have rendered a worthy 
service to the Little Flower in their translation: Saint Teresa of Lisieux, 
a Spiritual Renascence, written by Fr. Henry Petitot, O. P. The work 
is a distinctive contribution to the field of Christian apologetics for it 
admirably refutes the charges of those who would discredit the writings 
and scoff at the sanctity of one of the Church’s latest Saints. The 
author divides his work into two parts. In Part I he treats the ascetical 
and mystical life under the four negative characteristics of Soeur 
Therese’s spirituality: (1) The absence of violent asceticism, of extraor- 
dinary or self-imposed mortifications; (2) the absence of any discursive 
or fixed method of meditation or prayer; (3) the absence of extroardi- 
nary mystical phenomena, visions, etc.; (4) the absence of numerous ex- 
terior good works. Part II concerns itself with the Saint's holiness and 
heroism under three positive antimonies or paradoxes: (1) the simplicity 
of a child combined with the consummate prudence of old age; (2) the 
humblest littleness united to magnanimous greatness; (3) deep joy amid 
cruel sufferings. The work is truly termed “A Spiritual Renascence,” 
for in it we can see how, as Pius XI wrote, “the reform of human so- 
ciety, the renovation of Catholic life’ can be facilitated through the 
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emulation of the spirituality of Saint Teresa of Lisieux. (Benziger 
Brothers.) 

To make the Gospel of Saint John better known, and through such 
knowledge to make Our Lord loved more, is the aim of Pere Augustin 
Chometon in Le Christ Vie et Lumiere, a spiritual commentary on the 
Gospel according to Saint John. The sincerity and piety of the author, 
his theological and psychological knowledge, as displayed in the book, 
augur well for its success and the attainment of the author’s purpose. 
(Lethielleux, 40 fr.) 

Franciscan Mysticism, a new volume to Franciscan Studies, is as its 
subtitle indicates, “a critical examination of the Mystical Theology of 
the Seraphic Doctor, with special reference to the sources of his doc- 
trines,’ by Dunstan Dobbins, O. M. Cap., B. Litt. (Oxon). “The pri- 
mary end of this treatise has been to give St. Bonaventure his due 
place among those who have treated of the many problems of Mystical 
Theology.” The title “facile Princeps’ in the realm of Mystical Theology 
has been accorded the Saint by Pope Leo XIII and will be willingly 
admitted by all conversant with his writings. Yet the conclusions of 
the above study will not be so readily granted. The author would 
make mystical experience open to all who seriously labour for it. St. 
Teresa, on the contrary, explicitly teaches that it is not open to all, 
that many souls are not suited to contemplation, and that true humility 
consists in being ready and willing to do what our Lord asks us to do. 
Elsewhere it is concluded that there is no difference between “acquired” 
and “infused” contemplation. Despite these and other points open to 
dispute, the present treatise affords us a glimpse of the treasures to be 
found in the works of the Seraphic Doctor. The work is a contribution 
of the Franciscan school of mysticism and as such merits the attention 
of those endeavoring to arrive at a more distinct idea of the problem 
of the mystical life. (Wagner, New York.) 

Much substantial spiritual food is offered to the reader of Vine and 
Branch, by a Sister of Notre Dame. Moreover, it is deliciously prepared. 
The devout faithful as well as Religious will find in this little volume 
many suggestive and helpful thoughts on the Most Blessed Sacrament, 
the Holy Mass and the Passion. (Kenedy, $1.25.) 

Among the few modern publications aks suitable for priestly 
reading and meditation is The Priest and Saint Paul—an interpretation of 
Saint Paul’s writings bearing on the priesthood—by the Rev. Otto Cohausz, 
S. J., translated from the German by the Rev. Laurence P. Emery, M. A. 
The author has succeeded in these pages in making the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles stand out in his character of priest, Apostle and soldier 
of Christ. Perhaps, after Christ Himself, there is no greater model for 
the zealous priest and preacher than St. Paul. How St. John Chrysostom 
revered and admired him, hearing him and studying him in his inspired 
writings! For St. Dominic he was the true Christ-like hero, and worthily 
did Dominic imitate him. He was known to carry with him everywhere 
the Epistles of St. Paul. It is encouraging, then, to see such a work as 
the present, a work particularly for priests, and destined to bring them 
into more intimate touch with that truly great priest, St. Paul, who 
38) have us imitators of him as he was of Jesus Christ. (Benziger, 

20. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY: Notwithstanding an unbroken Catholic 
tradition and the glorious history of English foreign seminaries, the 
Catholic revival in England was fraught with great difficulties. Not the 
least of these was the rebuilding of the seminaries on English soil. It 
was an unfair field. Prejudice and hatred had to be overcome. Poverty 
of men and money were added difficulties. A Seminary in the Making 
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by the Rev. Thomas Hooley, is the history of the “Foundation and 
Early Years of St. John’s Diocesan Seminary, Wonersh, 1889 to 1903.” 
The title is not comprehensive enough for the contents of the book. A 
seminarian in the making, and the story of His Emminence Cardinal 
Bourne, the first rector, is included in the subject matter. The short 
biography of the founder, the Right Reverend John Butt, fourth Bishop 
of Southwark, by Edward Canon St. John, included in the Appendices 
was disappointing in one respect; brevity. (Longmans, $3.00.) 

As a rule we Americans are sufficiently conscious of the dignity of 
our citizenship, but experience teaches that there has not been an in- 
telligent exercise of the rights and duties therein entailed. Strenuous 
efforts have been made since the war to produce a more thorough under- 
standing and enlightened participation in the grave problems that con- 
front the local and National Government. In so doing too little attention 
has been paid to actual organization. John M. Mathews, professor of 
political science in the University of Illinois, has sought in Essentials of 
American Government to remedy this defect by the compilation of a new 
type of textbook or secondary schools in which he treats of the organiza- 
tion of the National, state and local government under actual working 
conditions and in coordination with the social, economic and historic fac- 
tors that gave rise to the problems we are called upon to solve. The 
work is very readable and happily free from dryness. It will be neces- 
sary, however, to find a more solid and ethical basis than the theories of 
Rousseau if the ideals of the Nation are to be realized. (Ginn, $1.60.) 

Although many novelists and story-writers have thrilled the Ameri- 
can public with tales dealing with the famous Mounted Police of Canada, 
yet none have depicted their life and work more thoroughly in story 
form than has T. Morris Longstreth in The Silent Force. Mr. Long- 
streth is the first to attempt such a work, so complete and up to date. He 
portrays very fully the development of the spirit that has made the 
Mounted Police the great organization it has grown to be today. The 
author has produced, not only a gripping story, but a volume of no little 
historical value beginning with the birth of the “Mounted” in 1873. The 
fifty years of service he has divided into six epochs presided over by 
the successive Commissioners, a division which enables him to preserve 
unity and symmetry in the development of his graphic and vivid nar- 
rative. The many illustrations and two complete maps give an added 
significance to this stirring drama of perhaps the world’s “most adven- 
turous and efficient force.” (Century, $4.00.) 

Judging from the title of this book, Southern Exposure, by Peter 
Mitchel Wilson, one might be misled to think that he was about to peruse 
some “scandal” which had been brought to light concerning the South. 
On the contrary, the work is delightful, as the author, in these remi- 
niscences, takes you back in spirit to those times of yesterdays, in their 
varying periods of contentment, anxiety, hardships, and reconstruction, 
besides affording you an intimate knowledge of the prominent characters, 
whom he knew personally, and who by their sacrifices and lives have 
made the South, and especially the State of North Carolina, what it is 
today. (University of North Carolina Press.) 

A notable contribution to American biographies and American his- 
tory is the recent publication Chronology of Woodrow Wilson, compiled 
for Mary Vanderpool Pennington, by John Randolph Bolling and Others. 
Here we see clearly in Wilson’s own words, those ideals and high aspira- 
tions that made the man of peace a man of war, and then again a man 
of peace. This new book is not a biography; neither is it an autobi- 
ography. It is simply a compilation of the important dates in the life 
of Woodrow Wilson arranged in chronological order, together with ex- 
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tracts from his writings and speeches, which show step by step his ad- 
vance from the professorial chair to the presidential chair. Two appendices 
contain the most important of Wilson’s addresses, war messages, appeals 
to the people and the Cevenant of the League of Nations. It is a book 
for the student as well as for those who want the War President’s life 
and actions in epitomized form. (Stokes, $3.50.) 

Here worship is dangerous, for it makes of the mere man what he 
can never be—all-perfect. And so historians who garnish over or ignore 
the faults and imperfections harm:rather than help the true character of 
a great man. But even worse are the results of those who, under the 
guise of removing the tinsel from his name, reduce his worth to mere 
mediocrity. Into neither of these classes does Greatest of Men—Washing- 
ton, by Alfred W. McCann, fall. An answer to two recent lives on 
Washington, it counters with document and common sense, to show us 
the clean-hearted, the home-loving, the thoughtful, the modest, the right- 
respecting, the American-loving, in a word, the real Washington. And, 
at least, if he is not the greatest of men, he is certainly one of the truly 
great. The whole country is under obligation to Doctor McCann. (Devin- 
Adair, $2.50.) 

A scholarly character analysis of the man who became known as the 
title and front of the republic, the personification of the revolution and 
one of the most discussed individuals of history, is Robespierre by Hilaire 
Belloc. Mr. Belloc comes to his subject as the acknowledged peer of his 
contemporaries, in so far as equipment to deal scientifically and authori- 
tatively with this storm center of history is concerned. There is also no 
doubt about his ability “to vividly recreate the past,’ as his publishers 
maintain, for he clearly demonstrates that knack in Marie Antoinette, 
yet in the present instance it would seem that this power of vividly 
chronicling daily happenings has been sacrificed for the sake of pre- 
senting, from a psychological viewpoint, a scholarly appraisal of a much 
misunderstood figure. Taken at that angle the book is an admirable 
success and for the deep student of the French Revolution it is a treas- 
ure mine, but “Mr. Tired Business Man” taking it up for an evening of 
entertaining and absorbing reading is apt to find it disappointing. (Put- 
nam’s, $5.00). 

Mr. Bagger in his work, the biography of Francis Joseph, points out 
in a masterful and illuminating way the virtues as well as the failings of 
a truly great and imposing character. We have not here a relation of 
cold facts, but a closely connected story of the life of a man, a true man, 
who lived, worked and died in our own times, and whose influence is 
still felt in the world of history. With a style clear and attractive, at 
all times elevating, the author shows us the little things in the life of a 
great personage without stooping to the vulgar. It is not a scandal 
sheet that we find, but true history of the times which were not always 
of such blameless tone as one should desire. Despite this fact, however, 
Francis Joseph, remained true to his Catholic Faith to his death and died 
as he had lived, holding firmly to the traditions of the Empire which he 
governed and to the Papacy which he ever tried to serve. In a word 
Mr. Bagger sums up the history, at once dramatic and tragic, of an out- 
standing personage and of a people in a way to make one see and live 
with his characters. We might add that the volume has a certain finish 
and completeness about it that makes it a pleasure to handle as well 
as to read. (Putnam’s, $5.00). 

A little book that should be welcome to the many admirers of the 
creator of “Daddy Dan,” “Luke Dlemege,” etc., is Canon Sheehan. A 
Sketch of his Life and Works, by the Rev. Francis Boyle, C. C. In 
these pages the author brings to light many new bits of information 
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about the Pastor of Doneraile. But he is too much in love with his 
hero to give us a judicious criticism. A truly well-balanced criticism of 
Canon Sheehan’s works has yet to appear. The present author has in- 
deed given us an appreciative account, in tenor eulogistic, of the life and 
labors of the beloved priest-author. (Kenedy, $1.00). 

POETRY, DRAMA, LITERATURE: The vein of true poetic feeling 
and thought, which runs through many of the verses of Steep Ascent, by 
Jean Starr Untermeyer, places this little volume in a higher plane than 
the usual product of the modern American poet. While some of the ideas 
might be more happily expressed, yet, as a whole, there is a wholesome 
absence of the stuff that so frequently poses as present-day poetry. 
(Macmillan, $1.25). 

A copy of Happy Ending, a new edition of the collected poems of 
Louise Imogen Guiney, has been received with pleasure. The limited 
edition of 1909 has long been out of print, and since the death of Miss 
Guiney in 1920, there has been an increasing demand for a reissue. In 
this new edition there is added a group of hitherto unpublished and un- 
collected poems supplied by the poet’s cousin Miss Grace Guiney. It is 
not necessary to acclaim the art of the authoress to those who know the 
stars of the literary world, and undoubtedly this latest volume will be 
enthusiastically welcomed by the admirers of this charming litterateur. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50). 

In Requiem Humbert Wolfe proves that he possesses true poetic 
powers. Many of the pieces in this book touch the top of beauty in their 
felicity of phrase and metaphor. With regard to the content, however, 
taking the volume as a connected whole, we fear that not seldom, when 
he intends to be mystical, he succeeds in being only mystifying. We 
do hope that with his undoubted gifts he will sing us more songs in 
which the vision he wishes to portray will be more easily recognized. 
(Doran, $1.50). 

The work Why We Celebrate, a book of holiday plays for young 
people by Marjorie Woods, has for its purpose a splendid and com- 
mendable idea. It is her aim to stimulate, in the highly imaginative 
minds of young people, the proper taste for pure literary food, so that 
in their maturer years they may have developed a desire for great 
drama rather than the unsavory semblance of slapstick. These plays 
have a classical trend and those who are confronted with the difficulty 
of choosing plays for the young will find them more than useful. Amateurs 
may produce the plays in this volume without payment of royalty. 
(French, $1.50). 

Edward Mott Woolley, in his work, Free-Lancing for Forty Maga- 
zines, gives an absorbing account of his life as a successful newspaper 
reporter and contributor to numerous outstanding periodicals. The literary 
merit he now enjoys, after thirty years of persevering effort, has been 
gleaned from the school of rigid experience through an indomitable 
courage and will to conquer the many trying obstacles that beset his 

path. To the general reader, this book will appeal as a very engrossing 

conse and to those who wish to follow in the career of Mr. Woolley, 
it may offer valuable suggestions and timely cautions. (The Writer Pub- 
lishing Company). 

The collection of essays, Certitudes, by Sister M. Eleanore, C. S. C,, 
should be generously welcomed by the reading public. The themes 
treated, some of which are: “The New Poetry,” “The Bible as a Means 
to Literary Training,” and “The Case of the Parochial School,” are of 
more than ordinary interest to the general reader, while those engaged 
in the education of youth will find many suggestions that will aid them 
in their professions. The style is pleasing while a vein of humor which 
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permeates the whole makes even the most critical of the essays delight- 
ful as well as helpful reading. (Appleton, $1.50). 

ECONOMICS, SOCIAL SCIENCE: A Case Book for Economics, 
by William E. Weld and Alvin S. Tostlebe, provides one solution to the 
problem of interesting students in the fundamental principles of economic 
science. It is a collection of actual experience gathered from many and 
various sources which are illustrative of current economic phenomena. 
The facts are presented in the form of a case to which is appended a 
set of pertinent questions to be answered on the basis of the principles 
enunciated in the ordinary college textbook. One might complain that 
the distribution is overbalanced (only one case apiece listed under “Over- 
production and Business Cycles”) but this may be due to lack of data. 
However, the collection as a whole is excellent and the headings suffi- 
ciently diverse to cover the principle problems in our modern industrial 
and business life. A judicious use of this volume with a standard textbook 
should secure surprising results. (Ginn, $2.80). 

In the Parish Priest—Missionary we have a collection of short stories 
from the pens of several notable Catholic authors dealing with the problem 
of social service. These writers have entertainingly portrayed in story 
form the work of the Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, a religious com- 
munity “whose members devote their entire lives to the alleviation of the 
temporal and spiritual poverty of their fellow creatures.” One cannot 
say enough in praise of these devoted Sisters whose untiring zeal tempered 
by the true spirit of Christian charitableness has done much to lessen 
the sufferings of Christ’s “little ones.” This book, then, is of living interest 
to the Catholic reader, but it should appeal in particular to the priest, 
to the Brothers and Sisters and all interested in this truly Christian work, 
the social service that is dear to the Heart of Christ “who went about 
doing good.” 

In conjunction with the above-mentioned work is another recent pub- 
lication—The Cardinal of Charities, An Appreciation. This book, which 
has already appeared in serial form in The Parish Visitor, gives us the 
vivid and touching story of that faithful Shepherd who has long been 
known for his tender and Christ-like charity, His Eminence Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York. The publishers of both these 
works are the Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, 328 W. 71st St., N. Y. 
(Each $3.00). 

One of the vital problems of Catholic Church activity in this country 
today is that dealing with our rural life. The reason for its importance and 
what we must do to solve it are the subject matter of a timely treatise, 
The Church and the Country Community, by the Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
LL.D. It should do much to pave the way for a better and more compre- 
hensive understanding of this pivotal question. (Macmillan, $1.25). 

A book worthy of a high place among current works on sociology, 
and withal a very readable account of the social action of English Catho- 
lics, is presented in The Social Catholic Movement in Great Britain by 
Georgiana Putnam McEntee, Ph. D. The first two chapters are a splen- 
did tribute to the memory of Cardinal Manning, giving a rapid survey of 
his manifold activity for all classes of his people. The story of the rise 
of the Catholic Social Guild, and its subsequent achievements down to the 
year 1926, offers a shining example of the practical application of Catho- 
lic principles to social problems. The copious notes at the end of each 
chapter is a valuable feature of the work. (Macmillan). 

TEXTBOOKS, READERS: The sturdy appearance and general make- 
up, as well as the concise yet thorough treatment of the matter, justify 
the issuance of Analytic Geometry, by Thomas E. Mason and Clifton T. 
Hazard, respectively professor and associate professor of mathematics at 
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Purdue University, with the editorial cooperation of Robert D. Carmichael, 
professor of mathematics, University of Illinois. The usual order of 
presentation has been followed except that the work on the straight line 
has been placed ahead of the general discussion of equation and locus. 
The principles have been unfolded with the utmost brevity consistent with 
simplicity and clearness and the great variety of interesting problems 
should do much to awaken in the student a real love for the study. A 
table of answers is appended. (Ginn, $2.40). 

In the same binding as the shove is The Calculus, by Robert D. 
Carmichael of the University of Illinois, and James H. Weaver of Ohio 
State University. As special features of this textbook, attention may be 
called to the effort of the authors to make the nature and extent of each 
new theorem perfectly clear before a new topic is begun; the large 
number of practical problems which not only illustrate the theory but 
also serve to arouse the interest of the student; and the summaries given 
at the end of several chapters as an aid for review. Incidentally, since 
the prefaces of textbooks are as a rule, we think, wholly disregarded, the 
Pretace of The Calculus is well worth careful perusal by both student and 
teacher. (Ginn, $2.80). 

All the art of modern pedagogy has been marshalled against the ever 
increasing complexity of modern chemistry in this third revision of a well 
known textbook—A Course in General Chemistry, by William McPherson 
and William Edwards Henderson. The results will prove gratifying to 
professors and students alike, for its diagrams and the complement of a 
readable text, and it is remarkably free of that superfluity of technical 
terms the authors of present-day textbooks seem to think are so helpful 
to students. (Ginn, $3.40). 

It is heartening to see such attractive and well-balanced school readers 
as have recently appeared for the use of the Catholic parochial school. The 
simple language, the neat colored illustrations, the happy blending of re- 
ligion and home-life, all combine to appeal to the child’s mind, at the same 
time to entertain and to instruct. We have received the following: Primer 
(American Cardinal Readers). Editors, Edith M. McLaughlin and T. Adrian 
Curtis, A. B., LL. B. (Benziger, $0.72). The New Corona First Reader (The 
Corona Readers). By the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. (Ginn, $0.64). Primer and Second Reader (The Rosary Readers). 
By Sister Mary Henry, O.S. D. (Ginn, $0.60 and $0.68 respectively). 

RAVEL, FICTION: The tourist through Pennsylvania is missing much 
that is beautiful, enjoy able and inspiring unless he has a copy of Old 
Trails and Roads in Penn’s Land, by John T. Faris, to give life and color 
to his “Blue Book.” The author takes the reader on delightful tours of 
discovery over Pennsylvania’s well-paved roads, tells the history of the 
roads, covered wooden bridges, running streams, hills and valleys, and 
graphically shows them as they were in Colonial times when Penn and 
the Indians, Revolutionary troops and heavy Conestoga wagons and 
coaches traveled over their rough, narrow, often impassable surfaces. He 
describes and points out many unknown or forgotten historic landmarks 
and introduces us to the characters and heroes and anecdotes centered 
about them. The interspersed illustrations and appended map give an 
added flavor and interest to the narrative. (Lippincott, $5.00). 

In his latest volume, Towns of Destiny, Hilaire Belloc places before 
the reader a most attractive and lively account of his travels through 
southern and central Europe. The reader is taken from one town to an- 
other, from the southernmost part of Spain, with its once famous strong- 
holds which played such an important part in the long contested battles 
between Islamism and Christianity, to the outposts of the great Roman 
Empire located in the northern portion of Africa; thence along the Rhone 
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valley with its beautiful mediaeval cities, and finally north through Alsace 
Lorraine with its fortified towns of Aix-la-Chapelle, Metz and a few others 
of historical fame. This book abounds in a clear, simple and fascinating 
description of the various cities and towns encountered in the author’s 
travels. The reader is transported as it were to the actual scenes depicted 
in these lucid pages, and he is brought to see them as they exist at the 
present day. Not only to the traveller but also to the historian will this 
volume be of especial interest. Abundant illustrations greatly add to the 
merit of the work. (McBride, $5.00). 

Isabel C. Clarke, in her Jatest novel, The Lamp of Destiny, has sur- 
passed herself in the volubility of her characters. The story is slow, a note 
of sadness prevails throughout. Her portrayal of the heroine’s character is 
touching in parts, but the others are a little wooden and aloof. The last 
pages foster the heroine’s conviction that the child must expiate the sins 
of her parents. (Benziger, $2.50). 

To read a different story of love and adventure of the World War one 
has but to procure a copy of They Also Serve by Peter B. Kyne. In it we 
meet the professor, a born story teller and a good one even though he 
has four feet. Stable Sargent Rogan, a witty lovable Irishman, is a 
character not soon to be forgotten. All in all it is a good story well told. 
(Cosmopolitan, $2.00). 

The lively pen of George A. Birmingham has drawn once more a 
group of oddly assorted characters driven by the “fidgets” to hunt for 
treasure lost off the coast of Ireland. Although Gold, Gore and Gehenna 
is not as masterly as some of his former contributions, due to a weakening 
of his character portrayal toward the end, he still retains the gift for 
S200 wit and satire. Read it, and beware of “fidgets!” (Bobbs-Merrill, 

Although the jacket of Larks Creek, by Virgil B. Fairman, might lead 
one to think it is a story for children, yet it is far from being such. There 
is a force and flavor here that makes it wholesome and healthful reading 
for the thoughtful young man and woman. It is true the narrative at 
times is dull, the introductory pages uninviting, but there are parts that 
are warm, vivid and brilliant. There is manifest in places a priestly 
reverence for the Holy Eucharist. It may indeed be the product of a 
sacerdotal pen. However it is worth reading even to the end, which is as 
glorious as it is tragic. (Pustet, $1.75). 

We are most fortunate in having another novel from the pen of 
Lucille Borden. From Out Magdada is a beautiful romance woven about 
the doctrines of Penance, Guardian Angels, and Christian marriage. An 
absorbingly interesting story that contains such instruction for our modern 
mothers and fathers and their ultra-modern children. Truly an ideal gift. 
(Macmillan, $2.50) 

A new and cheaper edition of Mrs. Borden’s The Candlestick Makers 
has been recently issued. This much admired novel has from its first ap- 
pearance been well received among Catholic critics and readers. It is 
cleverly and artistically done. It has a message for home-life, for Chris- 
tion home-life, that is particularly necessary today. (Macmillan, $1.75). 

James B. Connolly opens his latest novel, Coaster Captain, on the Bos- 
ton waterfront in the heart of miching malicho, but he carries his charac- 
ters to the open sea on the Boston-Portland steamer for the denoument. 
In the ruddy and rugged sailorman, Jan Tingloff, the author has pencilled 
a likable character and the plot he weaves about him is novel and 
captivating. (Macy-Masius, $2.00). 

The Fortunate Calamity by “Pansy” (Isabella M. Alden) is well named. 
It is a story with a feminine touch and simply told. It should appeal in 
particular to young girls—and perhaps, too, to those many “Aunt Elsies” 
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who so often are unkindly treated by mS) very ones to whom they have been 
“Fairy Godmothers.” (Lippincott, $1.75 

The Story of Sir Charles Vereker, a Jessie A. Gaughan, is a well-told 
story of the Cromwellian invasion of Ireland. Historical characters and 
events give added charm to the thrilling adventures of the hero. The 
authoress is to be congratulated that there is no deus ex. machina conversion 
of Sir Charles. Too many of our modern Catholic novels have conversions 
based on rather light reasons—chiefly of the heart. Miss Gaughan leaves 
it to time and propinquity. (Kenedy, $2.00). 

MISCELLANEOUS: The Teaching of Junior High School Mathe- 
matics, by David Eugene Smith and William David Reeve, both of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has two tangible results to offer: “the 
organization of the curriculum and the technique of teaching.” Written 
in a clear style the treatment is well-balanced and concise. It is the 
first comprehensive work of its kind in this field. The plan of the book 
has the advantage of being practical due to the orderly sequence of 
model lessons and concrete suggestions attached. It is the product of 
two specialists in their own line, and, as such, worthy of attention by 
teachers seriously intent upon the effective imparting of a knowledge of 
mathematics. There is a valuable bibliography appended. (Ginn, $2.00). 

Canon Barry, a Catholic Essayist in a twofold sense, is satisfying 
in his latest collection of essays reprinted from the Dublin Review. Roma 
Sacra, Essays on Christian Rome, are solid food for the real student. 
Those interested in St. Thomas, Dante, philology, etc., will find much 
to attract them here. The essay entitled “The Angelic Doctor” should be 
reread many times. The author’s trenchant remarks on St. Thomas in the 
vernacular and translations in general, are worthy of more than a pass- 
ing consideration. (Longmans, $4.00). 

Blue Gowns, a collection of Chinese mission stories by Alice Dease, 
presents to us an intimate picture of missionary life. In this book, the 
author has set forth in a fascinating manner, some of the many experiences 
our Catholic foreign missionaries must meet with in their work for the 
salvation of souls. The stories, all true, draw a most edifying picture of 
the Chinese Catholic, and the sacrifices which he is willing to suffer that 
he may remain true to the Faith. We hope this volume with its message 
of “good will” may find its way into the homes and the hands of many of 
the faithful, and it should help in no little way to create in both young and 
old, a new interest and love, so necessary today, in the field of the foreign 
missions. (Maryknoll, N. y. $1.50). 

The Irish Dominicans have just published a Dominican Hymnal, the 
full contents of which are noted in their advertisement in this issue of 
Dominicana. Therein appears for the first time in English a collection of 
hymns in honor of the Saints and Blesseds of our Order. The pub- 
lishers will welcome melodies for these hymns—whether original or mere 
adaptations—from Dominican communities in the United States. Also, 
new hymns will be gladly received and considered for insertion in subse- 
quent editions of the Hymnal. Contributions should be submitted not later 
than the beginning of Lent. The organ accompaniment to the Hymnal 
is now in course of preparation and should appear within the next six 
months. This compilation fills a long-felt need in English-speaking 
Dominican circles and should appeal alike to our religious communities 
and to Dominican parishes or age whose schools are under the direc- 
tion of Dominican Sisters. (St. Saviour’s Priory, Dominick St., Dublin, 
Ireland, $0.20). 

A scholarly investigation of the tolerance exercised by Muhammad 
and his two immediate successors is offered by Dr. Wisar in his work 
A Study in Tolerance. A certain piquant and intriguing quality to every- 
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thing connected with Muhammadanism, grants this book a charm and 
allure that contrasts strangely with the usual dry-as-dust doctorate dis- 
sertation. The thesis here selected is that Islamism, being a theocracy, 
made no sharp distinction between religious and civil affairs of the realm, 
and “far from proving the contention that religion had nothing to do with 
the great conquests of Islam, it seems rather to sustain the assumption 
that religion had very much to do with them.” The author has buttressed 
his arguments with telling quotations from the Qu’ran and larded it with 
opposite references to Caetani, Muir, Wellhausen and other approved 
writers. (Columbia University Press, $1.50). 

The second volume of Maryknoll Mission Letters has recently ap- 
peared and continues the graphic and inspiring story of the Maryknoll 
pioneers in China. This is truly a book to be read and valued by all 
interested in the spread of Christ’s Gospel to those who still sit in the 
darkness and superstitions of the Gentiles. What vivid accounts of Chinese 
life, of suffering Pagan China, are contained in these Letters! We have 
here a living, personal narrative, facts at once historical and sociological, 
but above all the invigorating story of true Christian charity. Such a 
volume as this should be productive of much good. May it, indeed, be 
the providential messenger to awaken the smoldering spark in other 
hearts to help in this great missionary work so dear to the Heart of 
Christ. (Macmillan, $3.00). 

The Man of God, by Fathers Callan and McHugh of the Order of 
Preachers, is a vest-pocket prayer book, which, contrary to usual vest- 
pocket editions, is really made to fit snugly into a vest pocket. More- 
over, it is emphatically a man’s prayer book. Both the contents and com- 
plete format lend to this. Besides the “Ordinary of the Mass” which is 
in the Latin and English, there is also a brief, devout and intelligent 
method of assisting at Mass. And what is truly pertinent are the short 
instructive and explanatory notes prefacing the different parts of the 
Mass. The customary solid prayers and devotions are all here, but in a 
peculiarly appropriate way for men. Then, too, the practical and pithy 
“Counsels and Maxims” for men—young and old, married and unmarried 
—add to the exceptionally virile quality of this little book. For one rea- 
son we recommend it to women—as a really suitable gift for father, 
brother, husband or friend. (Kenedy, $1.25). 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Our Sacraments. By Rev. William R. Kelly. An instructive booklet for 
school children, explaining the Sacrament by simple story form and 
accompanying illustrative pictures. (Benziger, $0.60). 

Assignments and Directions in the Study of Religion: The Sacraments. 
By Sister M. Mildred, O. S. F., Ph. D. This is the “The Child’s Com- 
panion Book” (copybook style) to the above. (Benziger, $0.30). 

Practice Tests in American History. By Sister Mary Celeste. A re- 
markably suggestive and practical method of teaching history not 
only to grade pupils but also to more advanced students. (Macmillan). 

On The King’s Highway. By Maud Monahan. A child-story of Saint 
Stanislaus. IIustrated by Robin. (Longmans, $1.40). 

Still More Old Rhymes With New Tunes. Composed by Richard Runci- 
man Terry. Illustrated by Gabriel Pippet. (Longmans, $1.50). 

Boyland Bridge. By Frederick Macdonnell, S. J. “A Book on Purity for 
Boys.” (Benziger, $0.40). 

Thy Kingdom Come. Series V. Eucharistic Echoes. By J. E. Moffatt, S. 
J. (Benziger). 
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Class Record Book. For semesters of Eighteen Weeks and containing 
me for Grades and Attendance. By Harry I. Hadsell. (Ginn, 
0.80) 


Mississippi’s Blackrobe. By Neil Boyton, S. J. A vivid story of Father 
Marquette, missionary among the Indians. (Benziger, $1.25) 

Missal for Sunday Use. Compiled and abridged according to the Roman 
Missal, this handy missal is intended to aid the faithful to attend 
and follow more intelligently the Holy Mass and other liturgical 
offices. (Macmillan). 


St. Thomas Aquinas Calendar—1928—with a quotation for each day from 
St. Thomas Aquinas. This is a practical way of getting in touch each 
day with the great mind of the Universal Doctor—the Angel of the 
Schools. (Francis D. White, 2 Wall St., N. Y., or Joseph Schaefer, 
23 Barclay St., N. Y., $0.65). 

St. Anne. Her Cult and Shrines. By the Rev. Myles V. Ronan, C. C., 
M. R. 1. A. A book that should appeal in a particular manner to the 
many clients of Good St. Anne. (Kenedy, $1.50). 

Catholic Foundations in Secular Universities. By Mario Barbera, S. J. 
Translated from the Italian by Gabriel A. Zema, S. J. A reprint of 
articles from the Osservatore Romano dealing with the proposed “Catho- 
lic Plan” for secular universities in the United States. (Woodstock 
College Press, Md.) 

Builders of America. By Thomes Bonaventure Lawler. American history 
in story form for grade pupils. (Ginn). 

Isaac Jogues, Missioner and Martyr. By Martin J. Scott, S. J. An in- 
spiring work on the recently beatified Martyr from the facile pen of 
Father Scott, S. J. (Kenedy, $2.00). 

The Highway of the Cross. By the Rev. Placid Wareing, C. P. The 
$108) of. the Passion in vivid and suggestive pen-pictures. (Kenedy, 


*The Scientific Habit of Thought. An informal discussion of the source 
and character of dependable knowledge. By Frederick Barry. 
(Columbia, $3.50). 

*The Franciscan Educational Conference. Report of the Ninth Annual 
Meeting, Athol ore New Yory, July ist. 2 2nd, 3rd, 1927. (Capuchin 
College, Brookland, D. C.) 


PAMPHLETS: From the International Catholic Truth Society: 
Christmas Stories (No. IX); The Great Truths, short meditations for 
December, by Richard F. Clarke, S. J.; Luther and Tetzel (Historical 
Papers) by the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, S. J.; Memento, The Solemn 
Funeral Mass. Adapted from the Roman Missal and other Approved 
Sources for the use of the Laity. (Each, $0.05). 


*To be reviewed next issue. 
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NRONICLE: 


ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Novices of the Province offer their heartfelt sym- 
pathy to Rev. G. G. Cummins, O. P., on the death of his father; to 
Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O. P., S. T. Lr., on the death of his father, and 
to Bro. Ambrose O’Mara, O. P., on the death of his father. 

















On October 23, took place the solemn blessing of the annex to the 
Holy Name School, Philadelphia, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Hugh L. 
Lamb, D. D., Chancellor, officiating. The sermon was delivered by the 
Very Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, D. D., LL. D. Very Rev. Raymond 
Meagher, O. P., S. T. Lr., Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, was 
celebrant of the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. A large number 
of the local clergy and of Dominicans was present. 


Revs. J. L. Callahan, O. P., S. T. Lr, Ph: D., and N.. F. Georges, 
O. P., S. T. Lr., have been assigned to the House of Studies, River Forest, 
Illinois. 


With the opening of classes at Aquinas College, the new members of 
the faculty were: Revs. O. E. Rocks, O. P., R. S. Gillespie, O. P., S. T. 
Er., J. C. B. J. PB. Archdeacon, ©. BP. Ph. D., P:. G. Corbett; O: P., 
M. A,, and C. A. Drexelius, O. P 


Extension courses are conducted by the Fathers of Providence College 
every Saturday throughout the year; one hundred-twenty Brothers and 
Sisters are in attendance. 


Revs. W. R. Bonniwell, O. P., J. B. Hughes, O.. P., C. M. Mulvey, 
O. P., and G. D. Morris, O. P., have been assigned to the Southern 
Mission Band. 


A brief visit was paid to the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., 
by the Revs. Cornelius Bole, O. P., and Gabriel Kraus, O. P., of Austria- 
Hungary. 


Hopes are entertained that the new wing to be added to Providence 
College, Providence, Rhode Island, will be ready for occupancy next 
September. It will be a structure of four stories, Gothic in design. Among 
other features of the building are an auditorium, with a seating capacity 
of eight hundred; a library and a temporary chemistry laboratory capable 
of accommodating one hundred-twenty students. 


Rev. J. A. Nowlen, O. P., S. T. Lr., is conducting several courses 
at Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Rev. J. D. Enright, O. P., has been transferred from St. Vincent 
Ferrer Priory, New York City, to St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit. 
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The community retreat for the Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual 
Rosary, Camden, New Jersey, was under the direction of Rev. 
Christmas, O. P. Father Christmas also preached the sermon at the laying 
of the corner-stone for the new chapel. 


Sunday, January 8, five hundred young ladies from Mt. St. Vincent’s 
College, robed in cap and gown, will sing at the Solemn Mass to be 
celebrated that day in St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York City. 


Rosary Sunday was observed with great solemnity at St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Church. The church was not able to contain the multitude that 
was present for the procession. Rev. E. A. Wilson, O. P., preached on 
the occasion. 


Rev. A. J. McGovern, O. P., S. T. Lr., is pursuing higher studies 
at the Collegio Angelico, Rome, Italy. Rev. J. B. Sheehan, 5 a. 
Lr., is also engaged in higher studies at St. Stephen Biblical School, 
Jerusalem. 


Providence College opened this scholastic year with a freshman en- 
rollment of three hundred, and a total enrollment of six hundred-twenty. 
The following additions have been made to the faculty: Very Rev. L. C. 
McCarthy, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., president, professor of psychology; 
Rev. A. B. Cote, O. P., Ph. D., to the department of education; Rev. 
L. M. Shea, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., to the department of English 
literature ; Rev. his: ad Gainer, O. P., M. A., to the department of social 
sciences; Rev. T. G. Kinsella, O. P., to the department of mathematics; 
Rev. P..C. Perrotta, 0: PS. T. Lr. Ph. D., to the department of history. 


Rev. J. U. Cahill, O. P., formerly of Providence College, is now sta- 
tioned at St. Peter’s Church, Memphis, Tenn. and has also been as- 
signed to the chairs of philosophy and economics at St. Agnes College, 
of that city. 


The principal address at the Knights of Columbus’ banquet in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, October 12, was delivered by Very Rev. L. C. 
McCarthy. 


On August 16, at the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill., the following made their solemn profession into the hands of Very 
Rev. V. R. Walker, O. P., S. T. Lr., Prior of the House: Brothers 
Dominic Ross, Ferrer McManus, Ignatius Tucker, Justin Routh, Thomas 
Mulvin, Fidelis Boppell, Michael Sweeney, Cornelius Tierney, Stephen 
McGonagle, Edward Simpson, Paul McDermott, Chrysostom Graham, 
Timothy Sparks, John Dominic Redmond, Barnabas Leary, Paschal 
Regan, Marcellus Nugent, Eusebius Heary and Malachy Smith. Father 
Walker, on August 27, received the solemn profession of the following: 
Brothers Maurice Shearer, John Murphy, Victor Flanagan, Albert Mc- 
Fadden, Charles Daley, Anthony Murtaugh, Henry Schmidt, David Dono- 
van and Damian Grady. 


Rev. C. M. Delevingne, O. P., has been assigned to Blessed Sacra- 
ment Church, Madison, Wisconsin. Father Delevingne is associate edi- 
tor of the Blessed Sacrament Church Bulletin, which was started recently 
by the pastor, Rev. Richard Clark, O. P. It has been found necessary 
to augment the number of masses at the church, due to the increase of 
the parishioners. 
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Thirty-two novices made their simple profession at St. Rose Con- 
vent, Springfield, Ky. The present class numbers thirty-five. 


On September 23, Brothers Richard Byrnes, Bede Campbell and 
Martin Killian made their solemn profession at the House of Studies, 
Washington, D. C., into the hands of Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P., 
Prior of the House of Studies. 


Rev. Cyril Coudeyre, O. P., has been transferred from St. Vincent 
Ferrer Priory, New York City, to St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky.; 
he succeeds as Chaplain of St. Catherine's Academy, Springfield, Rev. 
V. C. Donovan, O. P., who has been assigned to St. Vincent Ferrer’s. 
Father Donovan preached the novena in honor of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church. 


The Forty Hours’ Devotion in Sheridan and Cass City, Mich., Septem- 
ber 9-13; in St. John’s, Mich., October 27-30, and in St. Mary’s Church, 
Plymouth, Mich., were conducted by Rev. G. D. Morris, O. P. 


The children’s missions in St. .Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, Ohio; 
in St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio; in Holy Trinity Church, 
Somerset, Ohio; in St. Louis Bertrand’s Church, Louisville, Ky., and in 
St. Thomas Church, Zanesville, Ohio, were preached respectively by 
Fathers Burnell, Hughes, Mulvey, Martin and Sullivan. 


After sixteen years of eminently successful teaching in the depart- 
ment of Greek at Aquinas High School, Columbus, Ohio, La Salle 
Academy, Providence, Rhode Island, and Providence College, Rev. J. 
A. Jordan, O. P., leaves Providence College and has been stationed at 
St. Mary’s Priory, New Haven, Conn. 


Rev. V. R. Burnell, O. P., and Rev. C. M. Mulvey, O. P., gave a 
week’s mission at St. Rose Church, Springfield, Ky., September 4-11. 
Father Mulvey conducted the Forty Hours’ Devotion at Carson City, 
Mich., September 11-13, and with Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O. P., preached 
a week’s mission in the Church of the Assumption, Nashville, Tenn., 
October 2-9. 


A new Dominican parish has been established in the Archdiocese of 
Chicago. It is situated in River Forest, Ill, under the name of St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s Church. Rev. J. R. Dooley, O. P., has been named 
the first pastor. 


Rev. L. Vander Heyden, O. P., S. T. Lr., of Aquinas College, has 
been added to the Western Mission Band. 


The diamond jubilee of St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, was 
most fittingly observed on October 30 and 31. Rt. Rev. James J. 
Hartley, D. D., Bishop of Columbus, and a son of St. Patrick’s, assisted 
at the solemn Mass on Sunday morning; Very Rev. Raymond Meagher, 
O. P.,, S. T. Lr., LL. D., was celebrant; Rev. Hugh McManus, O. P., 
deacon, and Rev. Albert Casey, O. P., S. T. Lr., subdeacon; deacons of 
honor to the Rt. Rev. Bishop were Rt. Rev. Monsignor Joseph Weigand, 
rector of St. Charles College-Seminary, Columbus, and Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor S. P. Weisinger, pastor of St. John the Evangelist Church, Colum- 
bus. The sermon was delivered by Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P., 
S. T. Lr., Ph. D., who also read a cablegram from His Holiness, Pope 
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Pius XI, imparting the Apostolic Benediction to all the members of the 
parish and to those present. His Lordship spoke briefly and touched 
the hearts of his hearers with reminiscences and recollections of days 
gone by. The ceremonies came to a close with the imparting of the 
Apostolic Benediction by Bishop Hartley. 

In the evening Bishop Hartley again presided at the solemn Vespers. 
Rev. T. L. Crowley, O. P., was celebrant, Rev. R. L. Rumaggi, O. P., 
deacon, and Rev. J. L. Pastorelli, O. P., subdeacon; Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
John H. O’Neil, Vicar General, pastor of Holy Name Church, Columbus, 
was master of ceremonies; Rt. Rev. Charles E. Baden, of Cincinnati, 
and Rev. William Clark, of London, were deacons of honor to the Bishop. 
The sermon was by Very Rev. E. J. O’Toole, O. P., Prior of Holy 
Rosary Priory, Minneapolis. Solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament was given by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hartley. His Grace, the 
Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O. P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, sent 
his regrets at being unable to attend, as the sudden death of one of his 
priests necessitated the cancellation of his plans to be present. 

Monday morning a Solemn Requiem Mass for the dead priests and 
faithful of the parish was sung by Rev. P. G. Corbett, O. P., a son of 
the parish, assisted by Revs. W. J. O’Leary, O. P., and J. F. Colbert, 
O. P. The sermon was preached by Rev. J. E. McGuirk, senior priest 
of all those who were stationed at St. Patrick’s. The jubilee came to 
a close that evening with a celebration at the Knights of Columbus 
Home. The principal speakers were Rev. Hugh McManus, O. P., Rev. 
William O’Leary, O. P., and Mr. Robert Quinn, President of the Boston 
Red Sox, and a son of St. Patrick’s parish. The jubilee was attended 
by a large number of priests of the Columbus Diocese and many Domini- 
a. rt whom were a number of former pastors of St. Patrick’s 

urch. 


Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O. P., gave a week’s mission in Peonia, Ky., 
September 4-11; in Wax, Ky., September 11-18; in Melvindale, Mich., 
October 9-16, and with Father Hughes conducted a two weeks’ mission 
in St. Catherine’s Church Indianapolis, October 16-30. 


Rev. J. B. Hughes, O. P., preached the Holy Name Retreat at St. 
Peter’s Church, Hamilton, Ohio, September 8-11; conducted the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion in Newport, Mich. September 25-27; gave a week’s 
mission in St. Joseph, Ky., October 2-9, and with Father Mulvey preached 
the week’s mission in St. Joseph’s Church, Rockwood, Mich., October 9-16. 


On September 25, Brother Andrew O’Donnell, O. P., made his solemn 
profession into the hands of the Very Reverend Prior, at the House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C. Bro. Andrew received the subdiaconate, 
September 27, at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 


_ Rev. J. A. Heenan, O. P., celebrated the silver jubilee of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood, August 21, at St. Louis Bertrand’s Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Among the dignitaries present were the Most Rev. John T. 
McNicholas, O. P., D. D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, and the Rt. Rev. 
J. A. Floersch, D. D., Bishop of Louisville. 





Rev. H. L. Martin, O. P., gave the week’s mission in Leitchfield, 
Ky., September 4-11; the mission in Sunfish, Ky., September 11-18; and 
with Father Morris conducted the two weeks’ mission in Muskegan, 
Mich., October 9-23. The two weeks’ mission in St. Gregory’s Church, 
South Euclid, Ohio, November 6-20, was given by Father Martin. 
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Rev. T. F; Conlon, O. P., conducted the retreat at the House of 
Studies, Washington, September 10-19. 


The members of the Western Mission Band preached missions in 
the Archdioceses of Chicago, St. Paul, Milwaukee and Dubuque; in the 
Dioceses of Grand ew, Sioux Ctiy, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., Peoria, 
Ill., Detroit, Lead, S. D., Green Bay, Wis., Duluth, Minn. 


The novena in honor of St. Anne was conducted in St. Gregory’s 
Church, New York City, by Father Lawler; in Queen of Heaven Church, 
Cairo, Ill., by Father Timony; in St. Pairick’s Church, Joliet, IIl., by 
Father O'Neill. 


Retreats were preached at St. Joseph’s Convent, Toronto, Can.; 
Chippewa Falls, for the Sisters of Notre Dame; and at Sinsinawa, Wis., 
for the Dominican Sisters, by Rev. F. O'Neill, O. P. Pe. D. 


The retreat for the priests of Green Bay Diocese was under the direc- 
tion of Rev. D. A. Wynn, O. P. Father Wynn was also master of 
the retreats for the Servite Fathers in Chicago and in Granville, Wis. 


Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O. P., P. G., preached the mission at Gaines, 
Mich., September 11-18, and conducted the retreat in Holy Rosary Church, 
Detroit, September 25-October 2. Father Cahill, with Father Martin 
gave the mission in Harbor Beach, Mich., which ended with the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion. He also conducted the retreat at Red Brush, New- 
burg, Ind., October 16-21; the week’s mission at Palms, Mich., October 
23-30; and with Father Mulvey preached the two weeks’ mission in 
St. Theresa’s Church, Toledo, Ohio, November 13-27, 


The retreat for the Holy Name Society of Annunciation Church, 
Detroit, was preached by Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O. P., November 6-13. 
Rev. J. B. Hughes, O. P., was master of the retreat for the Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin, in All Saints Church, Detroit, November 3-6. 


Rev. V. R. Burnell, O. P., with Fathers Sullivan and Morris, gave a 
two weeks’ mission in the Church of the Assumption, Cincinnati. Fathers 
Burnell, Martin and Mulvey conducted a two weeks’ mission in St. 
Anne’s ‘Church, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, October 16-30. The two weeks’ 
mission in the Church of the Annunciation, Akron, Ohio, October 30- 
November 13, was under the care of Fathers Burnell, Mulvey and 
Bonniwell. 


The retreat for the College and Academy of St. Mary’s of the 
the Springs, Shepherd, Ohio, was under the direction of Father Cahill; 
that for the Little Sisters of the Poor, Cincinnati, Ohio, had as its master, 
Father Sullivan. 


Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O. P., gave the Forty Hours’ Devotion in St. 
Clement’s Church, Centerline, Mich., September 25-27; the mission in 
East Liverpool, Ohio, October 23-30; and the mission in Newton Grove, 

, November 6-13. Father Sullivan conducted doctrinal missions at 
~ Church of the Assumption, Cincinnati, and at St. Dominic’s Church, 

etroit. 


The members of St. Dominic’s Parish, Youngstown, Ohio, conducted 
a very successful October Fiesta. 
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In October, Rev. Gregory Scholz, O. P., gave a conference to the 
priests of the Youngstown Deanery, taking as his subject, “The Priest 
must be a Man of Prayer and Study.” 


The first Catholic mayor of the city of Youngstown, Mayor Joseph 
Heffernan, who was elected recently, is a member of St. Dominic’s parish. 


The services during the month of October in honor of the Holy 
Rosary, at the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Catholic University, 
were under the charge of the Dominican Fathers. 


Fathers Martin and Morris gave the mission, October 30-November 
6, in St. Clare’s Church, Windsor, Canada. Fathers Morris and Hughes 
conducted the mission in Holy Cross Church, Cleveland, Ohio, November 
27-December 4. That in the Church of the Annunciation, Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 11-18, was by Fathers Mulvey and Hughes. 


Very Rev. W. R. Lawler, O. P., P. G., was master of the retreats for 
the Dominican Sisters at Sioux Falls, S. D., and Kenosha, Wis.; Father 
Lawler also directed two retreats for the Sisters of Notre Dame in 
Chicago, and that for the students of Pio Nono High School, St. Francis, 
Wis. He will give the house retreat at the Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Ill. 


A triduum in honor of Jesus Christ, the King, took place at St. 
Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, under the direction of the pastor, Father 
Scholz. On the Feast day, the entire congregation pronounced the Act 
of Consecration to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. More than a thousand 
people received Holy Communion during the exercises. 


Two retreats for the Benedictine Sisters at Sturgis, S. D., were given, 
by Rev. J. C. Timony, O. P. That for the Holy Name Parochial School, 
Kansas City, Mo., was directed by Rev. W. R. Mahoney, O. P. 


Permission has been obtained from the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
D. D., Bishop of the Cleveland Diocese, to establish a chapter of the 
Third Order of St. Dominic, in St. Dominic’s Church, Youngstown. His 
Lordship gave his approval to the work and expressed the hope that 
many spiritual blessings will result therefrom to the parish. 


Retreats for the Sisters of Carmel, Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal.; for the 
Dominican Sisters at Mission, San Jose, Cal., at Newark, N. i ‘at Haw- 
thorne, N. Y., at Buffalo, N. Y.; for Marianum, Elm Grove, Wis., were 
conducted by Very Rev. C. M. ‘Thuente, O. P., P. G. Father Thuente 
was retreat master for the priests of the Grand Rapids Diocese. 


Rev. J. G. O’Donnell, O. P., has been appointed Chaplain of Domini- 
can Nuns of Perpetual Adoration, Monastery of the Holy Name, Cin- 
cinnati. Father O'Donnell is also Chaplain of the St. Rose of Lima 
Chapter, Third Order of St. Dominic, Cincinnati. 


Special weekly devotions for the suffering souls in Purgatory were 
held in St. Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, during the month of Novem- 
ber, with Rey. Cyril Therres, O. P., in charge. Father Therres directed 
the triduum in honor of the Immaculate Conception, under the auspices 
of the Blessed Virgin Sodality. 
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_ The two weeks’ mission in St. Columba’s Church, Louisville, Ky., was 
given by Fathers Burnell and Bonniwell. 


The Dominican Sisters of Nashville, Tenn, have taken charge of the 
new St. Thomas Aquinas School, Cincinnati. 


His Grace, Archbishop McNicholas, O. P., D. D., has instructed all 
pastors of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati to set aside one Sunday each 
year for the preaching of the Foreign Missions. The pastors are privil- 
eged to choose the Order. The collection taken up on this Sunday is 
to aid the missions. Father O’Donnell is engaged in this work. 

Rev. W. P. McIntyre, O. P., was retreat master for the Dominican 
Sisters at Great Bend, Kansas; at St. Pius School, Chicago, and for 
Holy Rosary School, Minneapolis. 


The annual retreat for the Dominican Sisters, Monastery of the Holy 
Name, Cincinnati, was under the guidance of Father Thuente, who also 
conducted the retreat for the women members of St. Rose Chapter, 
Third Order of St. Dominic, of the same city. 


Rev. D. P. Coughlin, O. P., has been assigned to St. Catherine of 
Sienna Priory, New York City. 


At the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception on September 23, the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., Rector of the Catholic University, 
raised to the diaconate Revs. Bros. Antoninus Brady, Vincent Lanctot, 
Francis Vollmer, Peter Bachand, Augustine Skehan, Jerome Dewdney, 
Bartholomew McGwin, Cyril Dore, Ceslaus McGowan, Hugh Hartnett, 
Joachim Bauer, Louis Kelly, Celestine Rooney and Dalmatius Marrin. On 
the same day twenty-five Dominican students were recipients of minor 
Orders, while twenty-eight others received ecclesiastical tonsure. 


FOREIGN PROVINCES 


Very Rev. M. Cordovani, O. P., S. T. M., has been appointed Regent 
of the Collegio Angelico, Rome. Father Cordovani has been a professor 
in the University of the Sacred Heart, Milan, and succeeds Very Rev. 
Sadoc Szabo, O. P., S. T. M., who, after eighteen years of praiseworthy 
directorship, assumes the chair of Dogmatic Theology at the University 
of Fribourg. 


The news that His Eminence Andrew Cardinal Fruhwirth was able 
to return to Rome brought great joy to the hearts of all, as at the time 
when news was received of his sudden illness fears were entertained as 
to the possibility of his recovery. 


Very Rev. M. Gillet, O. P., S. T. M., has been elected Provincial of 
the Province of France. Very Rev. R. Gerest, O. P., S. T. Lr., P. G,, 
has been chosen Provincial of the Province of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Lyons. Very Rev. A. Leduc, O. P., S. T. Lr., has been appointed a 
Father of the Province of St. Dominic, Canada, by the Most Reverend 
Master General. 


The National Eucharistic Congress, celebrated at Bologna, Septem- 
ber 6-11, was a glorious demonstration to the whole world of the 
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faith, piety and love for the Eucharistic King of the Italian Nation. 
To the Dominicans the world over this triumph of the Blessed Sacrament 
is of especial interest both because of its Dominican note and because 
of the wide and important part played by the Order. Sensing this 
Dominican bent, Our Holy Father sent His Eminence Pius Cardinal 
Boggiani, O. P., as his delegate, and in his Brief to the Cardinal legate 
recalled that Bologna is the birthplace of Blessed Imelda. In this city 
is the tomb with the sacred remains of St. Dominic. 


Our Holy Father enriched the devotion of the Rosary further by 
granting a plenary indulgence. Flowing from the devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist, the desire for the canonization of Blessed Imelda pervaded 
the entire Congress. The remains of this little lover of the Sacramental 
Jesus were translated during the Congress to the metropolitan church of 
St. Peter, and exposed for the veneration of the faithful until the end of 
the Congress. In the procession, in addition to the civil authorities, the 
secular and regular clergy, Dominicans, Imeldines, were countless white 
clad youths and girls belonging to various crganizations; such as the 
Beniaminae, Cruciati, Tarcisians, as well as many others. 


Among the orators at the French National Eucharistic Congress, held 
at Lyons, were the Very Rev. Fathers Janvier and Pade, of the Province 
of France, and Father Bellouard, of the Lyons Province, who contributed 


in no small way to the united tribute of French Catholics to the “Hidden 
God.” 


The total enrollment at the University of St. Thomas, Manila, is 
nineteen hundred sixty-two. The professors, including both the Domini- 
cans and the laymen, number one hundred-twenty. Very Rev. Serapius 
Tamayo, O. P., S. T. Lr., J. C. D., Ph. D., is Rector of the University. 


Centuries ago the Holy See, in kind recognition of the extraordinary 
devotion of the Polish people toward the Mother of God, approved the 
title, “Mary, Queen of the Kingdom of Poland” Outstanding and per- 
haps the greatest is the veneration that has been shown toward the 
miracle-working image of “Mount Rosary” in the Dominican convent 
at Podkamien. The fame of this statue and the vast number of miracles 
and graces so abundantly poured forth in this place by Our Blessed 
Mother led the superiors, at the entreaty of the whole nation, to have 
golden crowns shaped for the heads of Jesus and Mary. Within a half 
century, impious hands had removed them and they were never found. 
This year, the second centenary of the coronation, the Polish clergy and 
people in concert subscribed a sum amply sufficient for new crowns. 
On the Feast of the Assumption, the Most Rev. Boleslaus Twardowski, 
D. D., Archbishop of Leopole, assisted by a large number of clergy, and 
before fifty thousand people, performed the ceremony of coronation. 





On October 7, the Most Rev. Bernadine Nozaleday Villa, O. P., D. D., 
titular Archbishop of Petra, died at Madrid. 


Very Rev. A. Roy, O. P., Prior of the Venerable Convent of St. 
John the Baptist, Ottawa, Canada, pronounced the panegyric at the home 
of the Franciscans, Montreal, October 4. 
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HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


The Simple Novitiate of the Province of the Most Holy Name of 
Jesus was re-opened at Benicia, Calif, on September 8. Eight young 
men received the habit from the hands of the Very Rev. Pius M. Dris- 
coll, O P., Prior Provincial. 

Rev. William M. McClory, O. P., has been appointed master of 
novices. 

Three lay brothers also received the habit and Rev. Maurice O’Moore, 
O. P., has been appointed their superior. 


The Dominican House of Studies was formally opened on September 
14. The students who have been studying at the different houses of the 
Order in Belgium, Ireland, Italy and Switzerland, were recalled and will 
complete their studies at the new Studium Generale. The following pro- 
fessors have been appointed to the faculty: Rev. Thomas M. Gabish, 
O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., Lector Primarius, professor of psychology and 
sacred eloquence, and master of students; Rev. Cyprian E. McDonnell, 
. P., S. T. Lr. M. A. professor of canon law, sacred scripture and 
pastoral theology; Rev. Joachim ‘Walsh, O. P., S. T. Lr., professor of 
moral theology and apologetics; Rev. Louis M. Clark, O. P., S. T. Lr., 
Ph. D., professor of dogmatic theology, ecclesiastical history and history 
of philosophy. 


Very Rev. Vincent C. Lamb, O. P., is Prior of the new House of 
Studies at Benicia, Calif. 


Bros. William Dooley, O. P., and Benedict Blank, O. P., made solemn 
profession at San Clemente, Rome, and received first minor orders on the 
First Sunday of Advent. Bro. Robert Feehan, O. P., made solemn pro- 
fession on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. 


_ The Very Reverend Father Provincial began the canonical visita- 
tion of the Province on November 28. 


Rev. Humbert Kelley, O. P., former Prior of St. Dominic’s Church, 
San Francisco, has been placed at the head of the newly organized 
mission band with headquarters at St. Dominic’s Priory, San Francisco. 


Rev. Albert Muller, O. P., J. C. L., has been appointed pastor of Most 
Holy Rosary Church, Antioch, Calif. 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their heartfelt 
sympathies to Rev. Stephen Connelly, O. P., on the death of his mother. 


The exercises held in honor of St. Thomas Aquinas, Patron of Catho- 
lic Schools and Scholars, took place on November 13, at the House of 
Studies. The principal feature was a solemn disputation in which the 
subject, “Utrum anima humana sit immortalis,’ was defended by Bro. 
Joseph Agius, O. P., and opposed by Bro. Kevin Meagher, O. P., and 
Rev. Louis Clark, O. P. Interspersed throughout the program were sev- 
eral musical and oratorical numbers. A paper, entitled “The Spirituality 
of the Soul,” was also read by Bro. Reginald Mitchell, O. P. 


The new Apostolic College has been opened at Benicia, Calif., under 
the direction of Rev. Sebastian Owens, O. P. The following are mem- 
bers of the faculty: Revs. Antoninus Healy, O. P., and Gabriel M. 
Knauff, O. P. 
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SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Monastery of the Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary 
(335 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y.) 


The two additional wings of the Dominican Monastery were recently com- 
pleted. After celebrating Holy Mass in the new sanctuary, the Right Rev. 
William Turner, D. D., Bishop of Buffalo, solemnly blessed the new building. 


The annual retreat, conducted by Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O. P., P. G., 
closed on the eve of the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary. At the close of the 
ete two postulants received the holy habit and two novices made their pro- 

ession. 


Monastery of the Holy Name (Cincinnati, Ohio.) 

During the year, the community was blessed with three receptions and suf- 
fered the loss of one Sister. Sister M. Reparata (Gautier) of the Sacred Heart 
died on the 10th of October in the thirty-sixth year of her age and in the six- 
teenth year of her religious life. Sister Reparata spent twelve years of her 
Dominican life with the Dominican Sisters of Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
the remaining four at the Monastery at Cincinnati. May her soul rest in peace. 


_ The Sisters of the Monastery welcome the Dominican Fathers to their new 
parish in Cincinnati and rejoice in having a Dominican chaplain. 


The Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Milwaukee, Wis.) 
The Feast of St. Dominic was fittingly celebrated by a Solemn High Mass 
which was offered by a Franciscan, Rev. Father Camillus, O. M. Cap. Rev. 
Andrew VanHalder, O. S. M., acted as deacon and Rev. J. M. Kasal as sub- 
deacon. The sermon was preached by Rev. George Gormly. 


A novena prepared the community for the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary. 
On Rosary Sunday the Most Blessed Sacrament was exposed all day. Many 
of the faithful visited the chapel to gain the Toties Quoties indulgence. Rev. 
John Dominic Walsh, O. P., of the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill., conducted the services and preached the sermon. Blessed roses were dis- 
tributed to the large congregation that attended the afternoon services and to 
many others unable to gain admittance on account of the unusually large gath- 
ering. 


St. Catherine Academy (Springfield, Ky.) 


A large class, numbering twenty-three postulants, entered the novitiate at 
the motherhouse at Springfield, Ky., on the 6th of September. 


The new building of St. Agnes College, Memphis, Tenn., was dedicated on 
the 11th of September. The Right Rev. Alphonse J. Smith, D. D., Bishop of 
Nashville, officiated. The sermon for the dedication was delivered by Rev. J. 
U. Cahill, O. P. 


Kentucky Chapter of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae held 
its annual meeting at St. Catherine Academy on the 12th and 13th of November. 


Mount St. Dominic (Caldwell, N. J.) 

Rev. A. P. Curran, O. P., accompanied by Rev. B. C. Wernner, O. P., 
favored the Academy with a visit on the 3rd of October. Both Fathers ad- 
dressed the Sisters and students in the interests of the American Dominican 
missions in China. 
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At the annual convention of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade held 
on the 23rd of October, an honorary diploma was awarded to the students of 
Mount St. Dominic Academy for having contributed the largest amount in spe- 
cified donations. 


Mr. Louis H. Wetmore, former literary editor of the New York Times, 
lectured on “Catholic Womanhood” at the Academy on the 4th of November. 
The celebrated litterateur stressed the mission of the Caatholic woman in 
modern life. 


Sacred Heart Convent (Galveston, Texas) 


The annual retreat, conducted by Rev. A. Biever, S. J., was closed on the 
15th of August, the date of the Golden Jubilee of Sister M. Evangela and Sis- 
ter M. Patrick. On the same day, Sister M. Beatrice and Sister M. Robert 
pronounced their simple vows and Sister M. Ada, Sister M. Amata and Sister 
M. Immaculata made their final profession. 


Mr. J. J. Kerwin presented a large statue of the Sacred Heart to the 
Sisters at Houston. The gift has been placed before the entrance of the 
novitiate. A silver-toned bell, the gift of Mr. George A. Rick in memory of 
his wife, has also been recently installed in the novitiate. 


The community opened three new high school buildings in September. They 
are: St. Anthony’s at Beaumont, Sacred Heart at Galveston, and Kirwin also 
at Galveston. 


Sister M. Florence Ertl, Sister M. Marcellus Burch and Sister M. Theo- 
dosius Martens have passed to their eternal reward. May they rest in peace. 


The Servants of Relief for Incurable Cancer (Hawthorne, N. Y.) 

Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O. P., P. G., conducted the annual retreat at 
Rosary Hill Home. Father Thuente also officiated and preached at the reception 
and profession held on the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. Six 
postulants received the habit and three novices made profession. 


The new fire-proof Rosary Hill Home was selemnly blessed on Rosary 
Sunday by His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, D. D., Archbishop of New 
York, assisted by a number of prominent clergymen. The eloquent Passionist, 
Father Alexius, was the preacher of the day. Cardinal Hayes also addressed 
the gathering. Both preachers paid an inspiring tribute to the late Mother 
Alphonsa Lathrop, O. S. D., foundress of the Servants of Relief. Solemn 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament closed the ceremonies of dedica- 
tion. The music for the occasion was rendered by the Christian Brothers’ Choir 
from Pocantico Hills, N. Y. After the services, His Eminence passed. among 
the patients blessing and consoling them. On the 20th of October the patients 
were transferred to their new home. Many grieved on leaving the old build- 
ing, hallowed by the memories of the sacrifices of their beloved benefactress and 
her worthy assistants. 


Convent of St. Dominic (Blauvelt, N. Y.) 


The missionaries of the American Dominican mission field in China visited 
St. Dominic’s on three occasions and addressed the Sisters and student body on 
their work among the Chinese, their escape and their future plans for the mis- 
sions on their return. 


On the Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the new novitiate 
at Goshen, N. Y., was dedicated by the Right Rev. Msgr. J. Chidwick, assisted 
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by members of the diocesan clergy. The new institution crowns a hill and 
affords a panoramic view of three states. The convent was dedicated to Our 
Lady of the Blessed Sacrament and the school building to St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Prior to the dedication, the novices were transferred from the motherhouse at 
Blauvelt to the new foundation and thus were able to participate in the cere- 
monies of the day. Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament on the convent 
grounds terminated the dedication service. 


At the close of the third of the annual retreats, six postulants were clothed 
in the habit and ten novices made their first profession. 


Sacred Heart Academy (Springfield, Ill.) 


The Sisters of the Academy attended the Diocesan Teachers’ Convention 
held at the Ursuline Convent previous to the opening of the fall school term. 
Representatives of many communities were in attendance, including Franciscans, 
Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of the Precious Blood, Notre Dame Sisters and 
Ursuline Sisters. 


On the 6th of September, the Very Rev. Msgr. A. E. Giusti, chaplain at 
the convent and academy, celebrated a High Mass which marked the solemn 
opening of the school year. Monsignor Giusti addressed the young ladies on 
the subject of “Christian Education and its Advantages.” 


Miss Grace Welch, the New York pianist, recently gave a very entertaining 
recital at the Academy. During November, Mr. Richard Czerwonky, violin 
virtuoso and composer at Bush Conservatory, Chicago, presented an enjoyable 
program. He supplemented his recital with some interesting and instructive 
remarks. 


The Dominican Congregation of Our Lady of the Rosary (Sparkill, N. Y.) 


Two new schools were opened this fall in the Brooklyn diocese by the Sis- 
ters of the Congregation: Our Lady of Perpetual Help at Richmond Hill and 
the School of the Little Flower in Long Island City. 


The Sisters of the Congregation, who teach in the schools of St. Louis, 
Missouri, report that they were fortunate in escaping injury in the recent 
tornado. 


The community mourn the death of two Sisters. Sister M. Bernardine 
passed away in the early days of September after months of intense suffering. 
On the Feast of St. Michael, the Archangel, September 29, Sister M. Monica 
was called to her reward. Sister Monica was the last of that heroic little band, 
which, under the guidance of Very Rev. J. A. Rochford, O. P., ex-Provincial, 
and Rev. Antoninus Thorpe, laid the foundation of the present Dominican Con- 
gregation of Our Lady of the Rosary. Requiescant in pace. 


Immaculate Conception Convent (Great Bend, Kansas) 


Rev. William P. McIntyre, O. P., conducted the annual summer retreat for 
the community. At the close of the retreat the ceremonies of reception, simple 
profession and final profession took place. The Right Rev. A. J. Schwertner, 
D. D., Bishop of Wichita, presided at the ceremonies. 


On the 18th of August, Bishop Schwertner presented the diplomas and 
honors to the members of the graduating class of nurses at St. Rose Hospital, 
which is conducted by the Sisters. His Lordship also preached the sermon for 
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the occasion. Solemn Benediction brought the religious celebration to an end. 
A banquet was served in the evening to the Bishop, reverend clergy and doctors. 


As the principal event in the observance of the Silver Jubilee of the com- 
munity, Bishop Schwertner dedicated the recently completed addition to St. 
Rose Hospital on Thanksgiving Day. St. Rose Hospital has become one of 
the leading hospitals in the West. The new wing enlarged the institution to 
the capacity of accommodating one hundred and fifty patients. 


St. Mary of the Springs (East Columbus, Ohio) 


Two profession days were held at St. Mary’s since last June: the 10th 
of July and St. Dominic’s Day. The following religious made their profession: 
Sister M. Matthew, Sister Damian, Sister Elaine, Sister M. Ruth, Sister 
Sylvina, Sister Alicia, Sister Brigetta, Sister Alma Marie, Sister Cecilia Maria, 
Sister Georgianna, Sister Amelia, Sister Rose Agnes, Sister Rosemary, Sister 
M. Blanche, Sister Rosamonde, Sister Rosaire, Sister Sebastian, Sister Mary 
Urban and Sister Fabian. On the 4th of August, the habit was given to three 
postulants: Sister M. Julia, Sister Angelita and Sister Theresa Miriam. 


An orthophonic victrola, the highest prize of the Music Contest, was won 
by the music class of St. Mary’s. Miss Frances Loftus, one of the students of 
music, won the competitive scholarship offered by the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music this fall. 


The procession on Rosary Sunday in honor of the Queen of the Most Holy 
Rosary was exceptional this year. It proceeded from the chapel to the site 
chosen for the new dining hall, where ground was broken for the building. 


Sister Albertine and Sister Cornelia have been awarded the degree of 
Master of Arts at Fordham University. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Union City, N. J.) 

Sister Mary Benedict of the Rosary celebrated the Silver Jubilee of her re- 
ligious profession on the 8th of September, the Feast of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin. 


A ceremony of religious profession was held on the 18th of September. 
Two professed Sisters made final profession and one novice pronounced her 
temporary vows. Rev. Cyril Coudeyre, O. P., presided as the Bishop’s dele- 
gate. The sermon was delivered by Rev. Roger Monson, O. P. 


The devotions on Rosary Sunday consisted of the Rosary Procession, bless- 
ing and the distribution of roses, sermon and Benediction. Rev. Raymond 
Grace, O. P., conducted the services and delivered an impressive sermon on 
“Mary, Our Mother.” Many of the laity attended the devotions. 


Rev. John A. Jordan, O. P., conducted the exercises of the annual retreat 
from October 21 to the 30. 


Shrine of Our Lady of the Rosary (Syracuse, N. Y.) 


The regular monthly pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our Lady of the Ro- 
sary was held on the first Sunday of September. The exercises were conducted 
by Rev. Joseph F. Ellis, a member of the Third Order of St. Domine. A 
large congregation of the faithful attended the pilgrimage. Father Ellis 
preached on the Second Joyful Mystery of the Rosary. 
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One of the most successful novenas ever held at the local shrine was made 
for the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary. The exercises were in charge of Rev. 
E. A. Martin, O. P. The devotions were held in the afternoon and evening. 
Great crowds of the faithful were present for the services. Father Martin in 
his conferences drew forth a number of lessons from the life of Our Blessed 
Mother. 


Rosary Sunday, celebrated for the first time in the new Shrine, will ever 
be memorable in the annals of the Dominican Sisters of Syracuse. Long 
before the hour set for the devotions, pilgrims flocked to the Shrine from all 
parts of the city, taxing the edifice to its capacity. Hundreds were obliged to 
remain outside during the services. Father Martin, O. P., blessed and dis- 
tributed the roses and also preached the sermon. 


On the 6th of November the monthly pilgrimage was again held at the 
Shrine. Father Ellis officiated and preached on the Divinity of Christ. 


The Reverend Rector, who is also director of the local chapter of Ter- 
tiaries, preached at the reception and profession ceremonies recently held at the 
Shrine. 


St. Catharine of Sienna Convent (Kenosha, Wis.) 


The cornerstone of the new unit of St. Catherine’s Hospital, Kenosha, 
which is located on a beautiful fifteen acre tract of land overlooking lake 
Michigan, was solemnly laid on the 25th of September. Very Rey. Gabriel 
Horn, O. P., S. T. M., ex-Provincial, of the Collegio Angelico, Rome, sent an 
authentic relic of St. Catharine of Sienna to the Sisters for the occasion. The 
relic, along with some mortar taken from the Holy Door in Rome at the 
opening of the Jubilee Year, was placed in the copper box of the stone. Rev. 

Wynn, O. P., who officiated and blessed the stone, preached the sermon. 


On the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary, Sister Mary Evangelista O’Leary 
pronounced her perpetual vows in the novitiate chapel in Kenosha and Miss Mary 
McCarthy was clothed in the habit. Miss McCarthy is now known in re- 
ligion as Sister Mary Suso. Rev. C. P. Wahle, O. P., officiated at the cere- 
monies. 


Four Sisters stationed at Holy Rosary Hospital, Ontario, Oregon, made 
final profession on the 13th of October. The Right Rev. Joseph F. McGrath, 
D. D., Bishop of Baker City, Oregon, presided. Rev. J. A. McKeon, O. P., 
of Portland, Oregon, who had just finished a ten days’ retreat, was present for 
the profession. The Sisters who pronounced their perpetual vows were: Sis- 
ter Mary Loretto, Sister Mary Baptista, Sister Mary John and Sister Mary Ann. 


Sister Mary Clement, Sister Mary Columba, Sister Mary Philomena and 
Sister Mary Martha took final vows at Sacred Heart Hospital, Hanford, Calif., 
on the 30th of October. The Right Rev. John B. MacGinley, D. D., Bishop 
of Monterey-Fresno, officiated at the profession. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary (Mission San Jose, Calif.) 


The Most Rev. Pedro Vera y Suria, Archbishop of Pueblo, Mexico, visited 
at the convent at Mission San Jose, from the 10th to the 13th of August. His 
Grace also called on the Sisters at Mission on the Feast of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. He was accompanied by his secretary, Father Freiria 
and the Right Rev. Luis Altamirano Bulnes, Bishop of Husjuapan de Leon, 
Mexico. All three offered Mass daily in the Sisters’ chapel during their stay. 
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_ Three postulants received the holy habit from the hands of the Very Rev. 
Pius Driscoll, O. P., Provincial, conducted the ceremony. 


Rev. Dominic Maher, O. P., officiated at the first profession of eleven 
novices on the Feast of the Assumption. 


On the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, Rev. William Hauer 
rs South Dakota presided at the profession of his sister, who made final pro- 
ession. 


The Reverend Mother Seraphina, Prioress General, accompanied by her 
secretary, Sister Bernadina, left Mission on the 19th of September for Europe, 
where business connected with the Congregation will detain her for some 
months. 


The Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus (San Rafael, Calif.) 


The summer school of the Dominican Sisters at San Rafael had an ex- 
ceptionally large enrollment, including Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of Charity, 
Sisters of St. Joseph and Dominican Sisters from the San Jose and Hanford 
Congregations, in addition to the numerous Sisters from the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Name of Jesus. Rev. Charles Baschab presided at the commence- 
ment exercises. Religious of four different communities were among those 
who received degrees and certificates. 


A new parochial school was opened by the Sisters in St. Cyril’s parish, a 
suburb of Oakland, where Rev. Francis McCarthy is pastor. 


Fanjeaux, the new residence hall of the Dominican College of San Rafael, 
was dedicated by His Grace, the Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, on October 10, the feast day of the Rev. Mother M. 
Louis. Three Masses preceded the dedication service: Very Rev. A. L. Mc- 
Mahon, O. P., S. T. M., ex-Provincial, offered the first Mass in the chapel 
of the main building, Rev. Charles Baschab celebrated the second in the newly- 
finished chapel at Fanjeaux, and His Grace sang the third in the convent gar- 
dens, after which he dedicated the new foundation and delivered a short mes- 
sage in appreciation of Mother Louis’ accomplishment in the field of education. 


Brother Leo, F. S. C., is giving a series of lectures at San Rafael. The 
following authors are the subjects of the course: Homer, Horace, Dante, 
Calderon, Shakespeare and Goethe. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic (Maryknoll, N. Y.) 

Sister Mary Sabina (Mary Lucille Kennedy) died at the Maryknoll Con- 
vent on the 23rd of October. Sister Sabina was born in Loretto, Ill., May 10, 
1899. Her education was largely Dominican. She graduated from St. Joseph 
Academy, Bloomington, Ill., and from St. Clara College, Sinsinawa, Wis., later 
receiving the degree of Bachelor of Science at Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University. In view of the needs of St. Paul’s Hospital in Manila, the direc- 
tion of which has been recently entrusted to the Maryknoll Sisters, Sister Sabina 
specialized in dietetics. She entered the community of Foreign Mission Sisters 
of St. Dominic in August, 1921, and was in the fourth year of her religious 
profession at the time of her death. Eternal rest grant unto her O Lord. 


A departure ceremony was held at the convent at Maryknoll on the 26th 
of August as a farewell for two Sisters leaving for the Orient. They were: 
Sister Marie Renee Burns of Flushing, L. I., and Sister Ynez Cavagnaro of 
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Oakland, Calif. The Sisters left on short notice in response to urgent calls 
from Maryknoll schools in the Far East. Sister Marie Renee joined the staff 
of the Catholic Normal School at Malabon, a suburb of Manila. This institu- 
tion is directed by the Maryknoll Sisters to train native Catholic teachers for 
the Philippine Islands. Sister Mary Ynez was assigned to the faculty of the 
Holy Spirit School for Chinese girls at Hong Kong. This institution was 
opened by the Maryknoll Sisters last January to prepare students for university 
matriculation and promises to become an important educational center for the 
young women of the southern part of China. 


Ten postulants were clothed in the habit of the Maryknoll Sisters on the 
28th of October. Eleven novices made their first profession on the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception. 


Mount St. Mary-on-the Hudson (Newburgh, N. Y.) 


On the 8th of October, His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, D. D., 
Archbishop of New York, officiated at the laying of the cornerstone of the new 
convent and high school of the Greater Mount St. Mary-on-the-Hudson at New- 
burgh, N. Y., the site of the motherhouse of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Rosary. The services began with the celebration of Pontifical Mass on 
the convent grounds by the Right Rev. J. J. Dunn, D. D., V. G., Bishop 
Auxiliary of New York and ecclesiastical superior of the Congregation. The 
procession from the new foundation to the temporary altar was made up as fol- 
lows: state troopers, the city police, about one-hundred altar boys from the 
Church of the Annunciation, New York City, religious and secular clergy, the 
ministers of the Mass and His Lordship, attended by pages, followed by a de- 
tachment of the one-hundred-fifty-six field artillery, the priests attending the 
Cardinal, His Eminence and six pages. Rev. T. J. Dugan and Rev. Msgr. S. J. 
Donahue acted as masters of ceremonies. The Priests’ Choir of New York 
City rendered the music of the Mass. At the conclusion of the Holy Sacri- 
fice, the procession returned to the new building where Cardinal Hayes laid the 
cornerstone and blessed the edifice. Very Rev. Henry O’Carrol, V. F., P. R., 
in the name of the Sisters, welcomed His Eminence, the Bishop, the reverend 
clergy and guests. The Cardinal in a brief address explained the significance 
of the ceremony. 


The erection of the Greater Mount St. Mary, Tudor-Gothic in design and 
including a convent, chapel and high school for resident and day pupils, was 
inaugurated on the 12th of November, 1926, when Bishop Dunn broke ground 
for the institution. The high school and convent are nearing completion. The 
chapel will be ready for services by January. Among the reverend clergy pres- 
ent for the dedication were: Rev. J. A. Nowlen, O. P. S. T. Lr., secretary of 
the Very Rev. Provincial, Rev. F. D. McShane, O. P., S. T. Lr., Rev. ee 
Level, O. P., Rev. Cyril Coudeyre, O. P., Rev. D. M. Galliher, O. eee | 
Rev. Dominic pnian; O..P., 3: 1.4, Rev. Edward Hughes, O. P., Ss. T. eo 
Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald, O. P., and Rev. J. A. Jordan, O. P. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


On the 30th of October, two novices made simple profession at the Queen 
of the Rosary Convent, Amityville, N. Y., which is the novitiate of the Con- 
gregation. — 

Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y., celebrated a joyful reunion when 
Rev. Mother Seraphina, Rev. Mother Amanda and Sister Bernardina of Mis- 
sion San Jose, Calif., visited their old motherhouse prior to their departure 
for Europe. 
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Forty Hours’ Devotion opened the month of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, 
to whom the novitiate is dedicated. Rosary devotions were conducted through- 
out the month of October. 


Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O. P., P. G., was a recent visitor at the novitiate 
and addressed the novices on religious conditions on the West Coast. 


Rev. W. D. Farell, Church of the Assumption, Brooklyn, N. Y., pre- 
sented the novitiate with a complete set of Boydell’s edition of Shakespeare’s 
Works, including a volume of steel engravings illustrating the works, along 
with the original bill and medal which accompanied this edition. The set is 
inscribed as having been presented to King George III and Queen Charlotte in 
the year 1805. 


The normal school connected with the novitiate opened this term with a 
class of twenty-three novices. The faculty remains the same as last year with 
Rev. Doctor Hald conducting courses in history of education, the Right Rev. 
Msgr. John L. Belford continuing his conferences and Rev. J. F. Irwin giving 
his weekly lectures in apologetics. - 


Two Mothers of Council recently made a visitation of the five missions of 
the Congregation in Porto Rico. They report these missions to be in a most 
flourishing condition. His Lordship, the Right Rev. Vincent Byrne, D. D., 
Bishop of Ponce, Porto Rico, called at the motherhouse, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
request Mother Prioress General to send more Sisters to open schools in his 
diocese. 





Mother Mary Augustine Fleck, O. S. B., Prioress General of the Con- 
gregation, was called to her eternal reward on the 22nd of November. A Sol- 
emn Requiem Mass was offered for the happy repose of her soul on November 
25, in Most Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Summit, N. J.) 


On Rosary Sunday, the Rosary Shrine witnessed the largest gathering of 
the faithful ever present at a pilgrimage in Summit. About fourteen thousand 
visitors hailing from all parts of the country took part in the Rosary Proces- 
sion and subsequent devotions. Pilgrims were present from San Francisco, 
Calif., Boston, Mass., and from various cities of the following states: Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, "New Jersey, New York and Canada. Prominent Catholic 
laymen acted as cross and standard bearers. Boys and girls carried banners 
representing the mysteries of the Rosary. Large delegations of the Catholic 
Daughters of America, Society of Reparation, and Children of Mary from 
parishes of the diocese, swelled the ranks of the enormous procession. The 
Holy Name men of St. Agnes parish, New York City, acted as marshals and 
relayed the prayers throughout the line of march. Very Rev. D. R. Towle, 

P., P. G., was the preacher of the day. Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament closed the ceremonies of the pilgrimage. His Eminence, Cardinal 
Gasparri, the papal secretary of state, sent a cablegram to the monastery im- 
parting the Blessing of the Holy Father on all who participated in the pil- 
grimage. 


Congregation of St. Mary (New Orleans, La.) 


The address given at the banquet in honor of the Golden Jubilee of the 
Right Rev. J. M. Laval, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of New Orleans, was en- 
trusted to a Sister of the Congregation for composition and decoration. 
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Sister Mary Theresa Preudeville was called to her eternal reward on the 
16th of October in the nineteenth year of her religious profession. Requiescat 
in pace. 


Rev. F. O'Sullivan, S. J., President of Loyola University and Rev. J. 
Hines, S. J., delivered lectures to the student body of St. Mary’s Dominican 
College during the past month on college activities and the place of athletics 
in college life. 


The sixty-seventh anniversary of Founder’s Day was celebrated at the col- 
lege with an appropriate religious and scholastic program on the 5th of No- 
vember. 


The college building fund was increased considerably by the proceeds of 
the harvest festival held recently under the auspices of the New Building 
Auxiliary Association. 


During the fall term, the Dramatic Society, Glee Club and Latin-American 
Club of the college staged excellent and interesting productions. A two-act 
play, entirely in Spanish, won the compliments of critics for the fluent use of 
the language. 


Dominican Monastery of the Perpetual Rosary (Camden, N. J.) 


The Monastery of the Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, which 
is the propagation center of the Perpetual Rosary in America, was the scene of 
the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the ordination of Rev. J. S. Moran, 
O. P., chaplain and National Director of the Se Rosary. Father Moran, 
assisted by Very Rev. Raymond Meagher, O. P., S. T. Lr., Provincial, as deacon 
and Very Rev. W. G. Moran, O. P., Prior of SP Vincent Ferrer’s and brother 
of the jubilarian, as subdeacon, celebrated a Solemn High Mass at the Shrine 
of Our Lady of the Rosary located on the monastery grounds. The Right 
Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, D. D., Bishop of Trenton, assisted at the Mass and 
officiated at Solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. A large 
number of religious and secular clergy attended the celebration. Sisters of the 
Order of Mercy and Sisters of St. Dominic were also present, among whom 
were Rev. Mother Catherine of Plainfield, N. J., and Sister Thecla, O. S. D., of 
New York, a cousin of Father Moran. 


The Feast of the Most Holy Rosary was celebrated with great solemnity 
at the Rosary Shrine in Camden. The afternoon service was conducted by Rev. 
Father Moran, assisted by Rev. John Welsh, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., Rev. A. 
D. Frenay, O. P., Ph. D., and Rev. Brendan Shea, a Dominican Tertiary. 
About eight thousand people took part in the Rosary Procession through Ro- 
sary Glen on the convent grounds, carrying lighted candles, reciting the Rosary 
and singing hymns. Rev. John Welsh, O. P., was the preacher of the day. 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament terminated the afternoon devotions, 
after which blessed roses were distributed to the vast concourse of people. 

The evening devotions were also conducted on the monastery grounds, where 
a large gathering of Rosarians marched in procession carrying lighted candles. 
Rev. Brendan Shea preached on the significance of the Rosary procession and 
officiated at Benediction. 


The Right Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, D. D., assisted by twelve priests, pre- 
sided at the laying of the cornerstone of the new shrine chapel on Sunday after- 
noon, the 30th of October. Rev. C. F. Christmas, O. P., preached the ser- 
mon. His Lordship also addressed the assembly, emphasizing the beauty of the 
religious life and the mission of the Sisters devoted to the Perpetual Rosary. 
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